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“ Education .3 the one living vountain 
which must wrter every part 
cial garden.”—)} IW. EVER 
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“Man cannot propose a higher object 
for his study than Education and all 
that pertains to Education.”—PLATO. 
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HOLIDAY MUSIC! 





—_ the mentioned below, and receive by 
Yor Holeding Preconee > nee splendid new Music Books 
Norway Music Album, Sicm’'g100, sie” 
Besuties of flames Song. ! mone 
Gems ofEnglish Song. or 
The best and newest, 

Gems of Strauss. EachBook 
Brightest music. 

Franz’s Album of Song. 9° ™°O"* 
Best German Songs. $2.50 Cloth, 

Creme de la Creme. 2 vols.! $2 noara. 
Standard Piano Music. 





Bhymes and Tunes. ¢1.50. 
Charming Nursery and Kindergarten Songs. 
PLANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 


Mascot. 50 cents. 
Patience. 50 cents, 





Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





Boston. 
Books for aeenes Reading 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from 


Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Low Emer- 
re Hinusaphical Sk «Nye HH 

AMERICAN PROSE. Golovin from, Baw. 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. With critical iro, 
duction and Notes. $1.25. 

BALLADS ANDLYRICS. 150 ms, selected 
and arranged by Henry CaBor tooas. $1.25. 

POETRY FOR CHILDREN.—Eidited b 
VEL Exzor, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
pp., fully illustra: $1.00. 

Me Werth ot Hone Wrote 

or’ ort) 

Edited by JosePHINE E. Hopapon. With ites: 
trations. In pamphiets and envelopes, soe 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by 
ae 

0) and 
envelopes, 60 cts. : 


CHURCH’S 
Musical Visitor, 


An INDEPENDENT JOURNAL of MUSIC, 


Every number contains 8 large pages filled with 
Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criticisms, Poetry, 
Notes, Musical News, and five te ten pages of New 
Music. Every Subscriber receives free, the choice of 


10 Elegant Premium Volumes ! 


Each premiam contains 3 pages of Sheet Music. Full 
Particulars and list of contents of premiums sent on 
application. 


Subscription, only $1.50 a Year 


Agents wanted in every Town and City, to 
whom a liberal commission will be paid. 
Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
"Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Union Square 1 Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW 
No. 5 Union Square. 
A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau St., or 37 Park Row, N. ¥. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
SACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


Sam- 
327 

















Scribner’s Educational Series. 
SCRIBN ER’S 


GEOGRAPHICAL READER 
AND PRIMER 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


AND A FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


A handsomely illustrated twelvemo volume of 288 pages (including 16 pages of 
maps) bound in full cloth, with red edges. Price, 50 Cents. 








Adopted for use in all the Public Schools of New York City. 





This book is made up of TWO PARTS. 

Part I, 192 pages, is a Reader, of the third-reader grade, con- 
sisting of a series of picturesque readings, describing a journey round the 
world, based upon ‘“‘ Guyot’s Introduction,” and specially arranged for class 
purposes. This Part is designed for a SUPPLEMENTARY READER and as a basis 
for oral instruction in Geography. 

Part II, 96 pages, including 16 pages of handsomely colored and 
clearly printed maps is & PRIMER OF LESSONS in Geography. This Part, the 
proper complement of Part I, is so shaped as to be easily and quickly mastered 
by beginning classes; and, in a brief compass, by an admirable arrangement 
of lessons, exercises and reviews, presents all the essentials of a FIRST 
BOOK on this subject. 

The READER AND PRIMER is suited to accompany, or form a part of, any 
series of Geographies. Its plan is entirely new, and is formed upon the best 
principles of teaching, as illustrated at the present time. It is a proper re- 
action from the elaborate and overloaded manuals of Geography so often placed 
in the hands of children. 

With a view to its wide use, the price is placed very low. It is believed 
that the educational public desire well adapted, moderately sized, substantially 
made, good, cheap text-books. 


Sample copies furnished for examination, with reference to introduction, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


178 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
O. S. Cook, Agent. 





23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
W. F. ee ee Agent. 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street. 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 


COMPLETE IN .THREE SERIES. 
L. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
IL. Mineral Kingdom, “. %, a “s 
Ill. Animal Kingdom, oo 7 6 os 
Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 


ned to i)lustrate the uses of various substances 


Dea! 
ts In the ———— Minersi, and Animal 


and 
Kingdom 
arcittes, « mineral substances, and wood en; 
—_ me eh to the cards, torming an instructive and inter- 
ture industrial museum. Call and exam- 
ine. we a circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
For Descriptive Circular address as above, or 


ORLANDO LEACH, 


19 Bond St., N.Y. 








ev 
J. ct 


BRATTLEBORO Vr. 
Send postal for free Illustrated Catalogue. 





Waetiz™ &@ copy ¥ the ered | 
‘0 4 - page illustrated 
Premium List—get 


a I. KELLOGG £00. 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Edgar A. Poe. 


Many and Varied Editions of Poe’s Writings, Poetry 
and Prose. Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 


Household Edition. 


The “ masterpieces of Poe’ > pees, * Poems, 
Sketches, —s Tales, © —~_- etc,, with 
new Life \, A SrogDARD, Portrait. 
850 2mo, ae. $2; half ‘calf, $4; full 


turkey morocco or tree 


Memorial Edition. 
Memoir by Jonn H. Ingram. Monumental 
Proceedings at Baltimore. All of Poe’s Poems 
and Essays. Steel Portrait, facsimile Letter 
and illustrations. $2.25; 4 calf, $4; full tur- 
key morocco, $5. 


Cabinet Edition, 

Life and Poems, steel portrait and ilustra- 
tions. Memoir by roms L. —m — 4 in- 
troduction by SARAH HELEN : 
16mo, cloth, gilt top and sides, $1.50 ; half calf, 

; full turkey morocco, $4. 


Prose Tales. 
Cabinet Edition, uniform with “ Life and 
Poems.” Entire Prose Stories. 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 


Diamond Edition, 
Poems, Life, Portrait, and Autograph. Cloth, 
$1.00; cat, $2.25; full turkey morocco, or 
tree 


, 


Library Edition. 
Complete Works. Containing every well- 
authenticated Prose Story, Arvic®, or Poem 
that the author deemed worthy of preserva- 
tion. Memoir by J. H. Ingram; Notices of 
Life and Genius by James Russet LOWELL, 

- N.P. Wric1s, ana others. Steel portrait, fac- 
simile letters, and illustrations. A vols., crown 
8vo. ; cloth, $7.50; half-calf, $15.00. 


Red- Line Edition. 
Poems, with red-line border, illustrations, full- 
gilt sides and edges. $1.25. 


*,* For sale a primes booksellers. Books sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


4 Beeabwer, New York. 





TELE 


American School Mattes 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x1é inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. The Fear of the Lord ia the beginning of Wisdom 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretted. Re 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety’ 
8. Who does the best he can does well; Angels do no 
more. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
4. Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 
Trath and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Thou God seest me. Reverse: Five Mard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be free. 7. Hard Study is the Price ot Lea: y 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare tosay No. Re 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9. Time is Prec- 
ous. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Vaiue 
aciear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a bad Book. Reverse’ God bless 
our School. 11. There is no such word asFail. Where 
there isa Will there isa Way. Reverse: Never associ 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 


They render the school-room attractive, Stimulate pu 
pils to earnest study and exer: an excellent moral tp 
fluence 


Sent pest-pese for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park.Place,N. Y, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU, 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families coing abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Ca!) on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts. N.Y, 
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If you want really the best Steel Pens, Ink, 
Pencils and Rubber that can be made, ask for the 


SPENCERIAN 


cplinatio = pens, price lists and circulars sent 
ivisen, Slakemsa, Taylor & Co., 753, 765 B’way, NY. ¢. 

















QuARTZ.—This is the most widely- 
distributed of all minerals, and owing 
to its great beauty, the first usually 
collected. Itis found in all parts of 
the world, but Arkansas, Brazil and 
Switzerland give us the finest crystals. 
From Herkimer county, N.Y., are ob- 
tained remarkably clear, doubly-ter- 
minated crystals containing liquid and 
other impurities. Along the upper 
Mississippi are found round masses of 
quartz, which when broken open show 
cavities lined with beautiful crystals. 
Groups of crystals are highly valued 
in China and Japan as ornaments for 
the apartments of the rich, and bring 
enormous prices. 

It is very much employed for spec- 
tacle-glasses, being far superior to 
glass, as it is not liable to lose in high 
polish. It is also used in optical in- 
struments. When used for such pur- 
poses it is commonly known under the 
name of Brazilian pebble. It is also 
much used for ornamental pur- 
poses. In India the natives hollow 
it out in cups, globes and vases. They 
believe it to be the mother or external 
husk of the diamond, and call the 
crystal the unripe and the diamond 
the ripe diamond. 

In the middle ages it was believed 
to be incapable of .containing poisons, 
and that it would betray their pres- 
ence by breaking or becoming obscur- 
ed, consequently cups and goblets 
made from it were highly esteemed, 
being frequently covered with the most 
beautiful ornamentation. The Em- 
peror Nero is said to have possessed 
two magnificent crystal cups, engrav- 
ed with subjects from the Iliad, which 
cost an enormous sum. When his 
downfall took place he destroyed them 
that no one else might drink from 
them 

Smoky quartz is very much used, 
especially by the Scotch, who gave it 
the name cairngorm (grief at the 
grave.) * 

A SINGULAR PLANT.—The ‘‘ shoeblack 
plant” is the name popularly given to 
a species of hibiscus growing in New 
South Wales, and remarkable for the 
showy appearance of its scarlet flow- 
ers. Growing freely in almost any 
kind of soil, the plant is frequently cul- 
tivated for the flowers, which, when 
dry, are used as a substitute for ‘‘ Day 
and Martin.” The flowers contain a 
large proportion of mucilaginous juice, 
which, when evenly applied, gives a 
glossy varnish-like appearance, which 
perfectly replaces ordinary blacking, 
with the advantage that it is perfectly 
cleanly in use, aad can be applied in 
a few moments. Four or five flowers, 
with the anthers and pollen removed, 
are required for each boot, and a 
polishing brush may be applied after- 
wards if desired. Try and get of the 
hibiscus rosa sinensis to grow in the 
garden. 


Mrs. Lypia E. .PINKHAM, 233 Wes- 
tern Avenue, Lynn, Mass., is rapidly 
acquiring an enviable reputation for 
the surprising cures which daily re- 
sult from the use of her Vegetable 
Compound in all female diseases. Send 





DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md, 
inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery 
and Chamomile Pills These pills are prepared 
expressly to cure Sick Headache, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleep- 
lessness and Dyspepsia, and will cure any case, no 
matter how obstinate, if properly used. They 
are not a cureall, but only for those special dis- 
eases. They contain no opium, morphine or 
quinine, and are not a purgative, but regulate 
the bowels and cure constipation by curing or re- 
moving the cause of it. They have a charming 
effect upon the skin, and a lovely quieting effect 
upon he nervous system, simply by feeding its 
ten thousand hungry, yes, in some starving ab- 
sorbents. They make or create nerve — 


and give wer, force and buoyanc -~{ to th 

nerves, and in that way increase me’ wer, 
endurance and brilliancy of mind. *N rs) y that 
has a nervous system should neglect to take them 
two or three months in each year, asa nerve food, 


if for no other ‘ 

80 y. all druggists Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Kntaw St., Baltimore, Md 
re Sears for $1. or six boxes for $2.50, to 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S . 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, E 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 5 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |» 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on a1! parts of the 


DB. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY E 





All first class druggists haveit. Price§$1. per packages. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 





SUBSCRIBE FOR 


The Pacific School Journal 


ALBERT LYSER, Editor. 


he only Educational periodical Wes of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
It is the Official Organ of the department of 
Public Instruction of California. 


For the coming year—Volume VI—it will con- 
tain accurate notes of the Educational condition 
and progress of California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, 
Washington, Arizona, and the other Pacific Terri- 
tories. 

This vast region is now rapidly settling up, and 
the public schools are keeping pace with its giant 
scrides. 


Subscription price of the Journal—$Z.00 per | 
year, in advance. Specimen Nos. 20 cents. 


Send Postal Order or Registered Letter to . 


H. P. CARLTON &CO., 


838 Market St., San Francisco. 
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| Put Good Reading in “the Hands of th ‘the 


SCHOLARS |! 


Do you wish to brighten your school? If so, we know of no way s0 sure, 
so cheap, so lasting as to have your pupils take the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION. It is 
not a ‘‘story paper,” yet it has storiesinit. It it aimed square at the good of the 
subscriber. It will interest him wonderfully and instruct him at the same time. 

The work you are doing will be extraordinarily helped by this little sheet ; it 
will bea helping hand to you in your work—killing two birds with one stone. 
Therefore aid its progress by all means in your power. Teachers absolutely need the 


right kind of 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING; 

th2: is, reading that will enlarge and broaden the mind—things that pertain to culture 
and knowledge and literature. No book can do what this paper can do. Here will 
be over 1000 pages of the ordinary book size for 50 cents. A marvel of cheapness. 
Again, what is the real power that is to-day advancing knowledge among men and 
women. Itisthe newspaper. Has it never occurred to you that that is what is 
wanted for the youth of our land? Itis just this. A newspaper has a charm for 
them as well as for the adults. But it must be of the right kind. So we urge you 
not to sleep over this opportunity of benefiting those pupils of yours. See that they 
take the COMPANION. 

The SCHOLAR’s COMPANION is prepared for the express purpose of giving valu- 
able information to young people. The ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION wonderfully helps to 
EDUCATE. The SCHOLAR’S COMPANION stimulates it readers to MAKE something 
of themselves. Hence teachers, of all others, should encourage its being taken by 
théfr pupils. They should speak of it often. 


The Scholar’s Companion 


is a beautiful sixteen page paper with tinted cover (making twenty 
pages in all), published monthly, at 50 cents a Year. 











WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
From the hundreds of letters of praise of this prighs little paper, we have room 
for only a few short extracts 

‘J hope you will introduce the ScHOLAR’s Com-, “I have enmnteet the Scu ) 
PANILON into every age of children in Minn. It | one believe it to ae well V adapted in it matter an 
is cheap and valuable. ‘The pupils of our public | li the of children and 
schools cannot make abe better investment than to le for } home ~oatiaee It is ably edited 
oubee ne, for it. and teac - oy ~ Conmanens | y of 5 ay attention of parents every- 

© their schools.”—D. State Supt. .”"—PROF. ouls, 
pa . Ms - B. Youne, Supt. of Schou: 


“Tam satisfied that there is no periodical in the |,“ Your ScHOLAR’s ComPaNTON is a 


field of juvenile literature better ~~~ 7 the ee is donent what we need in our schools. I have 
character of its sesections to instruct, entertain A it . such a 1s paper ought to be published 


and ae etinenlete the y qouns. he fe pee wpe 3 he Tt ls sprighth 
yean~s0 ering the amount o reading me i... dt interesting, and will, I trust 
an additional recommendation.’ MACK, | be th arm e 

Supt. of Schools, Moline, Ill. joana PRor Wa Fra Fl srmay of young, Ame “ 

If you will mail to get up a club in your school we will send sample copies and 
our large four- Illustrated premium list free. Many teachers are obtainin taining as pre- 
miums, Dictionaries, Microscopes, Cabinet Organs, etc. Please let us hear from you. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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terns. 
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A To} cAriatian Adeooat. pe roe . 
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i Ww wold, raphy, ry. 

em aTgela, icc theology, criticiem, of art’ Hartford Courant. 

on” uskin, van ysen, “tt Deine a vay publication, 1:, comparatively 
} a and mavy others, are represented in the ing, the oe eungetine published.” — Commer 


Rey himeelf famil ar with its con- 
k the means of « sound literary culture. — 


it enables ft readers to kee fally abreast of the 
best thought and literature of c' J ey — Pitsburg) 


Christian 
“The oldest ona best.” rnal, mastevilie 
“As much 


— Courter-Jow 
® necessity as ever.”—The Advance, 
| Chicago. 
“The best and cheapest periodical in America 


Littell’s Living Age. *, 


Tue Livtye Ae@x has been published for nearty forty | 
years, and has met with continuous commendation and | 
success. 

A weekly magazine, it gives more than 





THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND | Pu WEEKLY at $8.00 a year free af postage. 
double column oc avo pages of reading-matter yearl TO NEW SU RIB tor th SS2 
It presents in an inexpensive form, eoustiesing ingnant citer the resstpt before ty : —a-~ 4 Oo Teed Issacs 

s' 


amount of matter, with treshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, and with a satisfact Pp attem, 
it . t no other d'Short tor best asays, Beviews, Crit 
ms, and Short Stories, of Tr» vel and 
oom Polite | tntovmatton wy oatire't bod. 
ae Periodical Literature. “ io , find himselt in 
Cewetene uable every A merican reader, ) 
COMPLETE compt: | , F°r THE 


|i istion ten Tadlepenee equrrent, terature—éndlapens- Seay gee. ‘o iy oF of Basa r 
\ ABLEST LIVING WRITERS | | sane ree commas Hei 
tenet sperms ‘ 

A@z in interest 





Atlin pen tc cena 
(* Possessed of Tuz Livine Aex and one or other © 


of For. | 2°" vivacious American montil @ subscriber wi! 
command situation.— Phi.a 
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He whoseeks popularity in art closes 
the door on his own genius, as he must 
needs paint for other minds and not 
for his own.—WasuHiIneTon Irvine. 
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intered at the New Yor Post Office for transmission through 
mails a3 SECOND CLASS MATTER. Fel 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


—_o———_ 
BR. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 ParK PLace, New York. 





. 

TERMS. 
From itoScopiesayear,each, - - -+- = «= «= §2,00 
* 5to9 copies to ome address,each, - - - - - 1.75 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - - - - 1.50 
2 or more copies to one address, e198 "ee, e@ j& « 2 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send i'. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
wriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pul. 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefcre requires that each club subscription be acecom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which the, 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
vaper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 
ean have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
‘othe inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our EaSTeRN AGENCY.—The SCHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He wil) receive subscriptions for the ScHoon 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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Subscribers who are in arrears will greatly 
oblige us by sending t ve amount due. 
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The publishers are happy to say that the 
circulation of the ScHOOL JOURNAL, soon to 
enter on its 

TWELFTH YEAR, 

has greatly increased, and is increasing 
every day. Let every subscriber and every 
agent aid us to swell the list. Remember, it 
pays to take the ScHooL JourNaL. It will 
cost you only $2.00 a year, with no charge 
for For this sum, you get 800 
PAGES of educational material of the most 
valuable kind. Send 10 cents for specimen 
eopies and our new Premium List. 


K. L. Keiioee & Co, 


THE progress of the JOURNAL is something 
we may justly feel proud of. Looking back 
to 1880 we see we have more than doubled its 
subscription list. But better than this we 
can report. From all sides comes praises of 
its remarkable usefulness in the school-room. 
We justly take courage and go forward. 
While the Journat has sought to magnify 
the teacher’s profession, it has mainly 
sought to show what REAL TEACHING is. 
Speed the day when that shall abound in 
every district. 

We add these facts : 

The TEACHERS’ INsTITUTE too has met with 
wonderful favor; its last edition was 20,000! 





The ScHOoLAR’s CoMPANION reaches nearly 
the same large figures. 
| First TEacuHING has met with remarkable 
| favor. 

These statements will give pleasure to all 
our friends; they. will see that our work is 
meeting with an encouraging recognition. 





WE tender earnest wishes to all that they 
may have a fullfilment of their desires for 
a genuine success in the school-room. The 
holiday season brings the teacher near his 
pupils. There will be presents and merry 
making; we trust the teacher will be among 
the happiest, and that the brief rest will fit 
him to return with more zeal and strength 
into his important work. 





WE commented on the questions issued by 
the State Supt. of Mich., for the examina- 
tion of teachers. The Pau Pau True North- 
ener says: 

** We do not hesitate to say that any person who 
expects to teach ought to be able to pass such an 


> examination as was required here.” 


We should say so! Why pupils from the 
N. Y. City Grammar Schools could answer 
them. 





Tue American Book Exchange has gone 
into the hands of a receiver. Quite a num- 
ber of credulous persons in various parts of 
the country subscribed to its stock without 
asking the New York publishers what they 
thought of the scheme so glowingly set forth 
by “John B. Alden, manager.” This same 
‘‘manager” is out with another circular ask- 
ing for subscriptions to the extent of ten 
thousand dollars to start a society for pro- 
moting useful knowledge! He evidently 
believes in that maxim, ‘“ The fools are 
not all dead.” 
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THERE are those who think they have 
learned how to teach. They then do their 
work over and over in the same style every 
day—to the utter disgust of the class. ‘‘ Try 
and induce that teacher to take the JoURNAL,” 
said a principal. ‘‘ She is smart, but her work 
has such a dreadful sameness that her pupils 
have exhausted all they will get from her in 
two weeks time. I am sorry for them.” 
On an interview the teacher was found to 
be bright looking. ‘‘ What is the price ?” 
“Two dollars.” ‘Two dollars! Why, what 
an excellent pair of gloves I could get for 
that sum |” Fact! 
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Tue Children’s Aid Schools have done a 
noble work and richly deserve the co-opera- 
tion of the charitable. The schools number 
21 day schools, 12 night schools, beside 
lodging houses at which over 14,000 boys 
have been kept, beside sea-side resorts for the 
sick. The work in the schools we can em- 
phasize as being (with the difficulties they 
encounter) something remarkable. Among 
the teachers there is an enthusiasm, a display 
of skill, an exhibition of natural and profes- 
sional ability wholly disproportionate to the 
meagar salaries they are paid. 





It is nearly nineteen centuries since Christ 
came on earth. The announcement of ‘‘good 
will to man” has not reached all mankind; 
nor, indeed, do those to whom it has come 
appear to comprehend the sweetness of the 
words. Still are the diseases, the disasters 
and the failures of mankind believed to be 
caused by a hand that avenges much and 
aids little. Yet some progress is visible, and 
the return of Christmas Day awakens us 
to contemplate again the wonderful ideas 
that Christ unfolded to mankind. And the 
distribution of school-houses in a country is 
no mean measure of the extent to which 
Christ’s teaching has taken root. As sweet 
Christmas Day comes round, let us who 
teach, reflect that Christ undertook to re- 
form mankind by the power of TEACHING ; 
we shall benefit mankind when we have his 
spirit. 





THE President, in his Message, recommends 
liberal appropriations to the support of the 
Indian schools. He says: ‘‘ A large portion 
of the public domain has been from time to 
time devoted to the promotion of education. 
There is nowa special reason why by setting 
apart the proceeds of its sales of public lands 
or by some other course, the government 
should aid the work of education. Many 
who now exercise the right of suffrage are 
unable to read the ballot which they cast. 
Upon many who had just emerged from a 
condition of slavery were suddenly devolved 
the responsibilities of citizenship in that 
portion of the country more impoverished by 
war. I have been pleased to learn from the 
report of the Commissioner of Education 
that there has been lately a commendable in- 
crease of interest and effort for their educa- 
tion, but all that can be done‘by local legis- 
lation and private generosity should be 
supplemented by such aid as can be constitu- 
tionally afforded by the national govern- 
ment. I would suggest that if any fund be 
dedicated to this purpose it may be wisely 
distributed in the different States according 
to the ratio of illiteracy, as by this means 
those locations which are most in need of 
such assistance will reap its especial ben- 
efit.” 





A BILL has been introduced by Mr. Blair of 
New Hampshire, to aid in the establishment 
and temporary support of common schools in 
the United States. It appropriates in the 
aggregate $105,000,000, to be expended as 





follows: Fifteen million dollars in the first 
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. propriations shall have been made. 
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year and thereafter this sum to be diminish- 
ed one million yearly until ten annual ap- 
The an- 
nual appropriations !are to be divided among 
the several States and Territories in that 
proportion which the whole number of per- 
sons in each State of ten years of age and 
upward who cannot read bears to the whole 
number of such persons in the United States. 
One by Mr. Teller of Colorado, “to establish 
aboard of public educationJand to aid in the 
support of public schools in the United States. 
It appropriates’ and apportions ten million 
dollars annually among the several States 
and Territories according to the number of 
their resident population fover ten years of 
age, who cannot read ; the amount so appor- 
tioned to be applied to the ‘education of chil- 
dren between the ages of six and eighteen, 
without distinction of sex or color, the ap- 
propriations to continue until January Ist, 
1894,” 





THERE is a conviction taking possession of 
a part of the public that much of the teach- 
ing in the schools is of a very poor quality. 
This must be admitted at the outset. It is 
not pleasant to admit, but facts cannot be 
denied. Look at the Empire State; with all 
its defects we think the average teacher 
here is as good as the average teacher else- 
where. Or look in the City of New York 
itself. Ascertain how large a number have 
a special fitness of any kind for this most 
important work; you will be surprised at the 
result. 

Why is this? The answer is easy to give. 
Because the people do not really want good 
teachers. A few may say they do, but the 
majority do not let them say what they will. 
When Jacob Patterson was a member of the 
Board of Education of this City, he declared 
that the paying of $3,000 to principals was 
too much, that there was plenty of men of 
education who could be hired for $1,000. 
How many are there of his way of thinking? 
A great many, as every one knows. 

But the point is this. What are Mr. Patter- 
son’s ideas of a teacher. If we find what his 
is we shall know that of the public, for he 
represents the public. The common idea is 
that any young man or woman of good 
moral eharacter if he has a fair knowledge 
of the objects usually studied in the schools 
can teach. No wonder the teaching in the 
schools is of such a poor quality ! The pub- 
lic need not complain; they get as good as 
they ask for. Let us reform public opinion. 


- ° 


COMPTROLLER CAMPBELL has inaccurate 
and erroneous ideas concerning education. 
He is on the jury of three to say how much 
shall be expended for the 130,000 children in 
the public schools. That Brooklyn and Phil- 
adelphia expend less per capita is a poor ar- 
gument enough. There are reasons for that, 
and the main one is that those cities give a 
certain sum without reference to the ques- 
tion of adecent remuneration for labor at all. 
We contend this is the question: Do the 
teachers receive too large a sum to pay them 
for the labor they do ? And, having looked 
carefully over the matter from an independ- 
ent standpoint, we can say, No. To hire men 
and women of education, culture and skill, a 
decent salary must be paid. The city of 
New York has not got so low that it wants 
cheap men and women in its schools; it wants 
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ter and trained skill. Such persons must be 
paid fair salaries. If they don’t do it in 
Brooklyn or Philadelphia that is so much the 
worse for them. Here are 130,000 children 
to be attended to (to say nothing of the cor- 
porate and other schools,) and the sum asked 
for is not too much to expend on them; on 
the contrary it is toosmall. The number of 
primary teachers should be doubled. Sixty 
pupils are twice as many as they can do jus- 
tice to. The Comptroller would agree with 
this if he would go with Mr. Wood through 
the schools. And we advise him to go through 
the schools and see the little children packed 
in like sardines, and then come to his office 
and cut down the estimates, if he can. 

The Comptroller is behind the times on the 
question of higher education. That question 
New York city settled a good many years 
ago. As Com. Beardslee well said, “they 
believe in every child having the chance to 
get a college education.” Mark, Mr. Camp- 
bell, itis not the Board of Education that 
has fixed on this plan, it is the notion of the 
majority of the voters in this city, as you 
will find if you attempt to meddle with it. 

When Mayor Grace was nominated it was 
feared he would ‘‘go back” on the schools. 
He wrote a letter in which he assured the 
public of his friendly feeling for the schools. 
The time has come for him to carry out the 
sentiments of that letter. 

If there must be retrenchment, we will 
make suggestions, free of charge, to the 
Mayor and Comptroller, by which four to 
five millions can be saved in each and every 
year. It is a curious fact that when the fam- 
ily expenses are to be reduced we first re- 
duce what we pay for religion, culture and 
education; the last to be reached on the list 
are the wines, brandies and cigars ! 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


There has a general terror siezed on the routinists 
of the school-room, because a change in the pro- 
gram of studies is proposed. They protest that 
there is no way by which a human being can be 
successfully educated excepting through a certain 
course—a certain number of designated studies in 
which every pupil is required to make a certain 
amount of progress, and that without reference to 
their use by the pupil in after life. In distinction 
with this the opinion is gaining ground among 
practical men and women, outside as well a» inside 
of the school-rooms, that the need of the pupil is of 
more practice and less theory; there is a demand 
increasing that our schools should be so conducted 
that those who are supporting them should receive 
what they pay for—an education, whereas now 
they patronize a ‘knowledge shop”—and the 
wares disposed of are out of date. The citizens’ 
association of Chicago recently has taken up the 
subject. This association is composed chiefly of 
wealthy men, has pioneered several important refor- 
mations and is now debating the subject with great 
earnestness. It condemns the parrot system of 
memorizing now in vogue; demands direct moral, 
religious, and physical training, and shows that 
manual training would react upon the purely in- 
tellectual methods now used, and which alone do 
not impart to the pupil what he will need to know 
when he makes his entrance upon the stage of 
actual life. They propose to unite the manual with 
the intellectual training in the public schools, and 
thus give the boy, with his reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, a practical knowledge of the elements 
of all the trades or crafts. This will be derided, de- 
clared impossible, and we shall be told that the 
plan is to make blacksmiths, carpenters, etc. But 
this is not so new as these people imagine. In 








persons of talent, of ability, force of charac- 


In Philadelphia, the children come of their own x». 
cord to learn carving, drawing, etc. Thousands ¢ 
young men emerge from the elegant grammy 
schools of this city and find they cannot earn , 
living. A child of eight or ten years of age i 
Italy, produces work our travelers pay 4 rounj 
sums for. Our boys of that age if obliged to work, 
black shoes and sell newspapers! While science 
philosophy, literature, language, are valuable, th: 
power to use the hands inventively and constr. 
tively is still more valuable. Look around you in 
your homes and see what it is you have spent you 
money for. You see the results of hand labor. 
““Govern yourselves accordingly.” 


THE SCHOOL AGE. 


Dr. Jacobi has made this a special study from 
the standpoint of physiology. His conclusion is 
that, as a rule, a child should not be sent to school 
before he is 8 years old. Not till this age is its 
brain substance sufficiently developed. An infant's 
brain is soft. It contains a large percentage of 
water. Itis deficient in fat and phosphorus, o 
which, to a large extent, intellectual activity de 
pends. The convulutions are fewer. 

The different parts of the brain do not grow in 
size and weight alike—the normal proportion of 
the front, back, and lateral portions not being 
reached before the age of ten. So, too, the pro- 
portions of the chest to the lower portions of the 
body is not attained until the 8th year, while that 
part of the batk (the lumbar), on which the sitting 
posture depends, is even then only moderately de- 
veloped. 

About the fifth and sixth years the base of the 

brain grows rapidly, the frontal bones extend for- 
ward and upward, and the anterior portion grows 
considerably. Still, the white substance—the gray 
is the basis of intelligence—and the large ganglia 
preponderate. It is not till about the eighth year 
that the due proportion of parts is reached, and a 
certain consolidation, both of the brain and the 
organs of the body generally. Before this period, 
it is safe only to give the memory moderate exer- 
cise. 
Froebel, the founder of the Kindergarten sys- 
tem, reached the same result, by observation. 
Jacobi recommends that the children be enter- 
tained and gradually developed in the Kinder 
garten. ‘‘Here,” he says, “their activity is re 
gulated, their attention exercised, and their muscles 
invigorated. Both imagination and memory are 
taxed to a slight degree only.” ‘‘ With increasing 
years, the gray substance becoming more and more 
developed, their thinking powers are gradually 
evolved. The secret of a thorough education lies 
in the uniform development of all powers. To 
develop one at the expense of the others is to crip 
ple all.” 


PESTALOZZIAN PLANS AND PRINCIPLES. 


1. Activity is a law of childhood, Accustom the 
child to do—educate the hand. 
2. Cultivate the faculties in their natural order— 
first form the mind, then furnish it. 
8. Begin with the senses, and never tell a child 
what he can discover for himself. 
4. Reduce every subject to its elements—one dif 
ficulty at a time is enough for a child. 
5. Proceed step by step. Be thorough. The 
measure of information is not what the teacher can 
give, but what the child can receive. 
6. Let every lesson have a point, either immedi- 
ate or remote. 
7. Develop the idea—then give the term—culti- 
vate language. 
8. Proceed from the known to the unknown— 
from the particular to the general—from the con- 
crete to the abstract—from the simple to the more 
difficult. 
9. First synthesis, then analysis—not the order 
of the subject, but the order of nature. 

QUESTIONS. 
1. A teacher begins arithmetic’by teaching a child 
to count orally, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. What principle i 

















Jamestown, N. Y., the new plan is quietly at work. 
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2, A teacher teaches multiplication by letting the 

_ sing the tables. What principle is vio- 
? 

3, He begins geography by use of globes, pointing 
out continents, etc, What principle is violated? 

4. He begins natural history by taking the chil- 
dren into a museum where there are specimens of 
all kinds, and makes a classification. What prin- 
ciple is violated? 

5. To develop an idea, he begins by saying: “‘Chil- 
dren, I am going to teach you something—‘ All 
things through we can see clearly are transparent.’ 
- this piece of glass.” What principle is vio- 

? 

6. Having developed an idea, he omits to give the 
term or put it on the board. What principle is 
violated ? 

7. He gives a lesson on coal, without presenting 
the object. What principle is violated? 

8. He gives a lesson without observing any divis- 
ions either by simultaneous repetition, or by writ- 
ing on the board. What principle is violated ?] 

9. He teaches reading by the same method. What 
principle is violated? 

10. He adopts a uniform plan in all lessons, so 
that the children always know in what order asub- 
ject will be represented. What principle is vio- 
lated ? 

11. He tells the children that water is a liquid, 
and then shows what a liquid is. What principle is 
violated? 

12. He gives a lesson on position and distance, 
always measuring and representing the object him- 
self. What principle is violated? 

13. He gives a lesson on the lion, before the chil- 
dren have had one on the cat.. What principle is 
violated? 

14. He gives a lesson on perching birds as an or- 
der, before any have been given on the robin, cana- 
ry and other individuals. What principle is vio- 
lated? 

15. The teacher, giving a lesson on a tiger, refers 
to the cat—lets one child talk of+the cat at home, 
another of the dog, a third of the horse, a fourth ef 
riding the horse to town. What principle is vio- 
lated? 

16. He undertakes to give lessons on the parts P 
speech to children who have had no lessons on ok 


jects. What principle is violated?—SHELDon’s Ele 
mentary Instruction. 





ENGLISH GRAM! MAR. 


[Abstract of a lecture delivered before the Male mat 
ers’ Association of N.Y. City, by S. M. Perkins, Esq.]' 

It rests with the common schools to preserve the 
English language in its purity, and the school- 
master all over the land is the efficient preventive 
to the development of innumerable patois, that 
would hinder the building of our political edifice, as 
surely as the confusion of tongues hindered the 
building of Babel. It is necessary that grammar 
should be taught in the school-room (since it could 
be taught to the common people nowhere else), that 
our children may learn to speak and write the Eng- 
lish language correctly, that they may understand 
the principles of English construction, and have the 
rules relating to form and arrangement formulated, 
80 that in writing there may be a conscious appli- 
cation of these rules, and that difficulties may be 
resolved, that habits may be corrected, and that 
vulgarisms may be avoided. 

Let us take it for granted that there are forms 
and formulas taught in grammar that will help a 
person lost in a wild of words to find his way, that 
will aid the writer to correct his errors, that will 
rise like warning ghosts, even when one is speak- 
ing, and make him correct an expression, or men- 
tally swear that he will not blunder thus again. 
Then comes the question—What shall be taught 
under this head—English grammar. 

English grammar is the study of the English lan- 
guage. The first lessons in language come from the 
mother’s lips, and lessons in language are the first 
Presented in the school-room, no longer by unmean- 
ing characters called letters, but by words, words, 
not as arbitrary signs, but as symbols of objects in 
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tual things; and if the teacher has tact, the child 
learns to pronounce and to use words with a full 
and definite consciousness of their meaning. They 
begin to read. 

At what age should thechild’s attention be called 
to the philosophical relations of words, to the logical 
construction of sentences, to grammatical defini- 
tions and changes. This is a question of develop- 
ment rather than of age. If in the lower grammar 
grades the child has been properly taught in read- 
ing, recitations, and in writing simple synopses of 
lessons or subjects assigned, the practical use of 
language will have corrected the vulgarisms of or- 
dinary speech, and have actually taught the correct 
use of many of the grammatical forms, it will have 
given skill in the use of words within the range and 
scope of the child’s intelligence. The subject of 
technical grammar will be an easy step in the natu- 
ral progress of the study of language. 

It is idle to deny that the mental discipline result- 
ing the study of grammar is more efficient and 
wide-reaching than that obtained in any other de- 
partment of study. 


For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
TAKE AN INTEREST IN THE TEACHERS. 


By C. J. Wiizor, M. D., Lincoln, Il. 

How often do parents take any interest or thought 
about the teachers to whom they send their chil- 
dren for their education ? 

From year to year, are not even their names un- 
known to them? How seldom do parents visit the 
school? When have you known of an instance of 
a parent making the slightest advance towards an 
acquaintance with the public school-teacher, who 
has perhaps the future intellectual growth and cul- 
ture of their children, to a very great extent, en- 
tirely in their hands ? 

Should there not be some interest manifested by 
parents in the comfort, happiness and welfare, so- 
cially, if in no other way, of the public school 
teachers? Seldom is the teacher ever thought of 
by the parent unless something is complained of by 
their children. When the teacher does well, and 
the children progress regularly and stand well in 
their classes, the children may be praised by their 
parents, but do they ever feel grateful to the teach- 
er? If perchance they feel grateful—do they ever 
make any expression of it to the teacher ? 

Would it not be well for parents to consider this 
matter and manifest some interest in the teachers, 
who oftentimes do so much for them, in the care 
and training morally, intellectually, and even phy- 
sically, of their children. 











THE Co-OPERATIVE DrEss ASSOCIATION.—The an- 
nouncement that an effort would be made to organ- 
ize a Co-operative Dress Association in New York, 
similar to those which have been so successful in 
England, awakened interest at once, and the capital 
stock of $250,000 was subscribed rapidly. Members 
of the association are allowed a discount of five per 
cent. on retail prices, which with a dividend of 6 per 
cent.per annum out of the profits, is the advantage 
they receive from their investment. The large 
double building at Nos. 31 and 33 West 23rd Street 
has been leased and arranged with every conve- 
nience for carrying on the business. The first floor 
is stocked with dry goods, including bed and table- 
linen, blankets, gentlemen’s furnishing goods, laces, 
etc. The second floor is devoted to ladies and chil- 
dren’s suits, cloaks and shawls. Of these a large 
variety is shown in all grades. On the third floor 
are found men’s, women’s and children’s boots and 
shoes, millinery, and a bazar which contains sta- 
tionery, toilet articles, jewelry and ornamental and 
useful things in china and glass. The fourth floor 
is to be devoted to tailoring. The front part of the 
fifth floor has been furnished fora members’ parlor. 
On the walls are hung pictures by well-known 
artists, which are for sale on commission, and the 
number will be increased as the season advances. 


The tables are as supplied with newspapers and 
es e , Basten is the circulating 


library. bevene the library is the lunch-room. 
On the sixth floor are the fi and work rooms, 
in which the dressmaking of establishment is 
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SUGGESTIONS ABOUT GRAMMAR. 


By E. D. M. 
Grammar has been considered a dry subject; but 
if properly taught, will, I believe, prove to be as in- 
teresting a topic as history or descriptive geo- 
raphy, or, in fact, any other study in which chil- 
dren are usually interested. 
The interest manifested by the pupils in the study 
of any branch depends upon the teachers. First, 
settle in your mind that, to be able to parse a sen- 
tence correctly does not make one a grammarian. 
Children should not cram into their heads a lot 
of rules, the meaning of which they are unable to 
comprehend. 
A teacher should not confine herself to a text- 
book, no matter how good the book maybe. The 
most successful teacher of grammar with whom I. 
am acquainted is a lady who teaches the subject 
from a reader—using no text-book whatever, but 
demonstrating each principle upon the black-board ; 
framing sentences of her own, to illustrate the idea 
she wishes brought out; and I speak understand- 
ingly when I say that those students, who have 
passed through her classes, are competent to take 
hold of any sentence ever constructed, and dispose 
of it satisfactorily. And this brings me to another 
point, namely—do not be afraid to use the black- 
board. There seems to be a great attraction for 
children about a black, and their attentions is 
sooner secured and longer held by a black-board 
demonstration than one without its use. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
OCCUPATION. 


By Miss N. BURLINGAME. 

This is perhaps the pleasantest part of the teach- 
er’s work; for it is while the child is busy with this 
part of instruction, which is to him, play, that the 
real child-nature makes itself known, It is dur- 
ing this period that you see the natural child—the 
child as he really is. Guided by the teaclier, 
wisely restrained in one direction, gently en- 
couraged in another—left to himself for a moment 
while the teacher looks on—the child feels that he 
is really making something. As mischief is merely 
‘misdirected industry,” turn the child’s construc- 
tive faculties into the right channel, and you will 
find that you have performed much. 

One very interesting form of occupation or busy 
work is, to give the pupils pictures previously cut 
up, for them to put together. Almost any teacher 
can with very little trouble procure suitable pic- 
tures for this class exercise. Pictures of objects, 
such as we find among old magazine pictures, are 
among the best. Another instructive form of oc- 
cupation called sentence-building, consists of cards 
cut in squares with words written upon them, from 
which the pupils construct ,sentences. For in- 
stance, one child has given him, five squares with 
the words saw, I, dog, black, and a written upon 
them, which he arranges upon his desk so that the 
squares give the sentence, ‘‘Isaw a black dog.” 
For exercise in punctuation in connection with 
sentence-building, give every child two squares, 
on one of which is a period, and on the other a 
question-mark. In a very short time, and ina 
very pleasant way, the child learns the uses of 
these two marks—others being learned in similar 
manner. 

Another form of busy work which is also very 
instructive, is a sort of a review exercise. Prepare 
slips of cardboard with words written upon them, 
forming sentences which they have had from their 
chart, or from blackboard work, two or three words 
on one slip. Say you give a child three slips of 
cardboard. On one is written the word ‘“‘see,” on 
another the words ‘‘the pretty,” on another, the 
words “‘ship sail.” The pupil is first allowed to 
properly arrange his ships to form a sentence. The 
words being so arranged on the slips as to require 
little time in preparing them, so as to make perfect 
sentences, the greater part of the time is then spent 





done. 


in copying the sentences from the cardboards, At 
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first it will take the pupil some few moments to 
arrange these words properly, but as the child’s 
mind grows, he will grasp at the thought more 
quickly. Then you can arrange harder sentences 
for him. Ownership means so much toa pupil in 
school, to a little fellow, and better results are often 
obtained when each pupil has his own work before 
him on his own desk. Particularly is this true of 
writing and drawing. The model is near the child, 
and he carries the mental picture of the former 
better, and reproduces it better in either instances, 
if not obliged to look further than his desk for it. 


i 
+e 
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FOR THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


LESSON IN READING. 
(As witnessed in the Primary Department of Grammar 
School No, 41.) 


Itis a good thing to introduce the day pleasurably 
with cheery song. Miss Whitney recognizes this, 
and acts accordingly. The singing was delightful, 
‘the young voices blending harmoniously. In the 
class-room exercise reading was witnessed. The 
class had just been promoted from the sixth to the 
fifth grade. 

Readers were distributed and opened to page 19. 
The more difficult words were first pronounced and 
spelled in order that the reading might proceed 
more understandingly thereafter. Among these 
were: Hark, bark, form, sly, fast, new, lie, what, 
tie, stay. 

Each word having been pronounced and spelled 
once or twice, the teacher began to analyze the pic- 
ture in the Reader illustrative of the story: 

‘Tell me what that is behind the barrel in the 
picture.” ‘‘A fox.” ‘‘ Who stand in front of the 
barrel?” ‘‘ Two little boys.” ‘‘ Look at the lesson, 
and see if you can find the names of the two boys.” 
“John.” ‘‘ Spell John. Spell the larger boy’s name.” 
‘‘N-e-d—Ned.” ‘Annie, read what John says: ‘‘ ‘Do 
you see the new dog, Ned?’” ‘‘Alice, what does Ned 





say.” “ ‘It is not a dog, John, it is a fox.’” ‘‘Then 
what says John?” ‘ ‘But hark, he can bark asa 
dog.’” ‘‘ ‘ Yes, but he has not the form ofa dog.’ ” 


‘** May I go to him and pat him?’” ‘‘ ‘ No, he will 
hurt you if you do; he is so sly. He bit Tom in the 
hand just now.’” ‘‘ Whatisthe word before now?” 
“Just.” Spell just; pronounce just. What did John 
ask Ned?” ‘ ‘How did Tom get him?” ‘‘ What 
did Ned answer?” ‘ ‘The man at the mill got him 
in a trap, and he let Tom have him.’” ‘ ‘ What 
will Tom do with him?’” ‘ ‘ He will tie up the fox 
and let him lie on the litter in that tub.’” ‘‘ What 
does litter mean?” ‘‘A lotof straw or grass.” ‘‘Spell 
litter. Who can tell the very hard word in the next 
verse?” ‘‘ Liberty.” ‘‘ We will write it on the 
board. ,Who knows what it means?” ‘It means 
to do as we like.” ‘Spell liberty. Now read the 
line. ‘‘ ‘Will he run off if heis set at liberty?’ 
‘** © Yes, and he can run swiftly. He will get off to 
the dell if he can, but he may go to the shed.’” 
‘** What would the fox go to the shed for?” ‘ To 
get the chickens.” 

Thus the reading lesson was continued. It was 
not a mere repetition of words, for the sense of the 
lesson was made of first importance, although the 
pronunciation of the words was not neglected. (In 
the interval which ensued between this study and 
the next, it was noted that the children were allow- 
ed freedom of movement that they might rest them- 

olves.) 

The next exercise was the writing and reading of 
numbers. The teacher placed numbers on the 
board; the children copied and read them. Then 
the teacher said, ‘‘ Write 123; Hattie read the num- 
ber. Now put down 479; where does the4 come?” 
‘Under the 1.” ‘‘The 7?” ‘‘ Under the2.” ‘The 
9?” “ Under the 3.” ‘‘ Put down 568. Where is 
the 5 written?” ‘‘ Under the 4.” “The 6?” “Under 
the 1.” ‘‘ The 8?” ‘‘ Underthe 9.” Thus the dic- 
tation and the questioning continued. When the 
work was finished, every child’s slate had the num- 
bers accurately written. 

Before drawing the horizontal line at the foot of 
the example, the class was asked what kind of line 
to draw, and replied ‘‘A horizontal line.” The fig- 
ures,were then added by the children. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS. 





be gained.) 

Austria, and about 1000 persons were destroyed. 
ting liquors in that state. 
has passed a prohibiting law.) 
many judges ?) 

Jeannette. (Explain.) 

$300,000. (What are rolling mills ?) 

took fire and thirty persons were burned. 
ing but able bodied begging 


to be seditious. 
the government stop a paper ?) 


suffers. (How did they sufferers ?) 
(What are Peru s troubles ?) 

(What is a bill? How introduced ?) 
Jan. 5. 

Pa., to be Attorney General. 
tion is undermined ! Think of it.) 
was burned. Loss $10,000. 


the Vienna fire took place—there will be 800 in all. 


bodies are unrecognized. 


of James G. Blaine resigned. 


persons. 

pleasant in appearance. 

thorough education: 
590 more bills were introduced in the House. 


forward. (What are these ?) 


children and demolished the house. 
No tidings yet of the Bath City, 


movements. (What about Fenianism ?) 
Eight nihilists have been sized in St. Petersburg. 
(What is their object ?) 


don’t like the plan. (Why should we want to ?) 
a very destitute condition. 

The weather in New York is mild; no snow. 
lost. (What causes the explosions in coal mines ?) 
seems to be growing stronger day by day. 

Egypt; is composing another comic opera. 
It is said the Reichstag* will soon be dissolved. 


(How? Why ?) 
The subject of the presidential succession has 





been debated at lenght in the Senate. It is seen that 
the Presidency of the Senate should be a permanent 


(These may be read to pupils and then discussed by suitable qes- 
tions; thus historical, geographical and industrial knowledge will 


Dec. 9. The Ring Theatre was burned in Vienna, 
Gov. St. John, of Kansas, offeres rewards for the 
arrest and conviction of persons who sell intoxica- 
(Explain that this state 


The President is asked to appoint of Judge in the 
Supreme Court. (What causes the vacancy ? How 


There is to be an International search for the 
Dec. 10. Rolling mills at Pittsburg, burned. Loss 
At Gibson’s Station near Pittsburg, Pa., a shanty 
Dec. 11, Dr. Talmage says, ‘‘ Guiteauism” is noth- 
Dec. 16. The English government sized a edition 
of a paper which had cartoons, or pictures thought 
(What is sedition? When can the 


An American citizen named Goettel, in Vienna, 
subscribed $62,500 to the relief fund of the Vienna 


Pierola has resigned the Presidency of Peru. 
In the House of Rep. 867 bills were introduced. 
Congress has decided to adjourn from Dec. 21 to 
The President nominated Benj. H. Brewster of 
(What are his duties.) 

The Excise Board of N. Y. City has reported to 
the Mayor, that 8,561 places are licensed to sell 
liquors. (This statement shows how our civiliza- 

In Providence, R. I. the Broadway school house 

Dec. 13. The burial of many of the victims of 


An immense grave was opened, since most of the 


Theodore Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, was con- 
firmed by the Senate as Secretary of State in place 


Chung Tsao Yu, the new Chinese Minister to the 
United States has arrived at San Francisco en 
route from Washington. He is accompanied by 
his wife, secretary and suite, numbering fifteen 
He is about fifty-four years of age and 
He is said to be a man of 

In Pa., the trial of “Molly Maguires” is going 

In Pa., a man put a can of dynamite in his stove 
to dry; it exploded and killed man wife and four|a 


Dec. 18. Concealed arms and amunition were dis- 
covered in Dublin, and papers relating to Fenian|b 


The London papers discuss the desire of the U. 
S. Government to control the Panama canal. They 


The Jewish refugees from Russia are arriving in 
Dec. 19. An explosion occured in a coal mine at 
Bolton, England, by which about 40 lives were 
The determination in Ireland not to pay rent 


Sullivan, the composer of Pinafore has gone to|¢ 


officer. (Who would succeed President Arthu 
in case of his death ?) 

Dec. 20. News has arrived that the Arctic explor. 
ing expedition steamer Jeannette was crushed in 
the ice June 23d; her crew put off in three boats 
and two landed at the mouth of the Lena. (When 
is the Lena?) 

Aylwnrd, secretary to Joutert, the Boer com 
mander, will lecture in* England in behalf of the 
people of the Transvaal. (Who are the Boers? What 
were their troubles?) 

The missing steamer Bath City, it appears, wa 
abandoned at sea; seventeen of the twenty-seven 
men were saved. 

Hannibal Hamlin has presented his credentials to 
King Alphonso. 

The Senate has confirmed Judge Howe as pott- 
master-general, Judge Gray as justice of the Sup 
reme court, Mr. Trescot as special envoy to Chile 
and Peru. 

The cross of the legion of honor has been bestowed 
on our Mr. Hiram 8. Maxim. — 

Dec. 21. It is decided to erect a hospital on the 
site of the burned Vienna theater. 

The Italian reform bill, giving the right to vote 
to all who can read and write, has passed both 
houses. (This evinces a decided progress toward 
self-government.) 

Two children left at home by their mother in 
Sheridan, Mich., were burned to death. (Careless. 
ness?) 

The city anditor of Newark has appropriated 
$125,000 of the city money. (Who loses this money!) 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


WORDING BUILDING. 

Bror. (Eng.) From this comes bearer, bier, bar- 
row, bearing, overbear, overbearing, forbear, in- 
forbearing, borne, burden, burdensome, born, in- 
born, birth, bairn. 

Fer. (Lat.) From this comes confer, conference, 
differ, difference, different, indifferent, indifference, 
infer, inference, offer, prefer, proffer, refer, suffer, 
transfer, fertile, festivous, also fortune and furtive. 

Puor. (Greek.) From this comes periphery, meta- 
phor, phosphorus. 

All of these roots have one meaning, viz., bear, fer, 
and phor mean to bear. Compare these words in 





the three languages : 
light bearer, lucifer, phosphorus. 
- ht bearing, luciferous, * phosphorexent, 
ring over, transfer, metaphor 


rn bearing round, circumference, periphery. 
Require sentences using all these words and discuss 
them ; use the dictionary. 
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GYMNASTICS. 
Second Set. 

Hands c back of head, 
Hands at side, . 
Hands on hi 
Hands at side, 
Repeat above, . 
Hands on hipe ; elbows moved back and forth, 
Hands at side, 
Hands revolved over each other, 
Hands at side, y 
Above repeated, 


Raise on toes of right foot, 
Feet on floor, ‘ 
Raise on both feet, 

Feet on floor, 


’ 


a 
2 
2g 
—— 
E 





Wheel to the right, 
Front face, 
d) Wheel to the left, 
[ Front face, , 

Above eer ; 
with right foot and right arm forward, 
Right foot and right arm in position, 
foot and left forward, . 
Left foot and left hand in Seen, 


ie 
le 
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th right foot backward and right arm for- 





2 

foot and right arm in position, . 2 
fossa | 
‘oot = pe P : ‘ 
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Hands on shoulders, feet in position, 2 and analyzing from a text-book. Where each pu-|on boughs of trees. Now look at this plebure of an 
wee Sep with right foot backward, both arms for- 9 Pil’s work is exhibited before the class a valuable|elephant. Do you think it could put its mouth 
xplor. Hands on shoulders, feet in position, * g| lesson in language is possible in recitation, in al-|down to the ground ? or could it rise it so as to bite 
1ed in 9; Beep wich Loe tnt Geckwund. be 4| most all branches of study. Let the black-board be | off the branches ¢ No; it could not. You can tell, 
boats ward, sentiees th arms for- 9 | 2 constant use, not only in the branches we have/|then, the use of its long flexible trunk. With its 
Wher Hands on shoulders, feet in position, - . |, | 2amed, but in every study in the school.— Teacher's | trunk it uproots the grass and herbs on the ground, 
Repeat above, 4| Hand-Book. and snaps off the young twigs from the trees above, 
com- oa right foot backward, both arms for- Obi mendes aigedo - ; v8. re eens pisiae to its mouth. ore awe 
y ds on . re oes it drink? It draws water into its trunk, an 
wal 4 Step with itor at sition, _wacteay ; A PROGRESS RECORD. conveys it to its mouth. Tell me what use we 
— te hoo ers, feet _ ; : If teachers could get their pupils once interested make of the nose. Tell me the different uses 
was » in their studies, and continually keep them so, it animals make of it. What do you find, when tho 
seven THE USE OF WORDS. would lessen the many little troubles that exist in | 05 has to be used for other purposes than smel- 
icaeiiaen a small or greater number in every school, and of ling ¢ That God fits it for its special use by chang- 
als to (From ‘‘ THE VERBALIST,” D Appleton & Co.) course assist in obtaining knowledge as well as to ing its form.—Sheldon’s Elementary Instruction. 
ABILITY, Capaciry. Capacity is the power of re-| retain what they have already learned. To assist| yor the Scuoo. JOURNAL. " 
post: ceiving and retaining knowledge with facility, | in gaining this end, I am glad to offer the following, AN EXPERIMENT. 
» Sup. while ability is the power of applying knowledge | which we will call the Pupil’s Progress Record: Let 
Chile to practical purposes. each pupil be furnished with a tablet of writing-| 1 had for a great many years dismissed an hour 
ABOVE. Instead of ‘‘the above statement,” say | paper or school scratch-book, in which, after school- | earlier on Friday afternoon every pupil that had 
owed “the foregoing statement.” Above isalso used very | hours they will write an idea, thing, sound, word, |20t been late during the week. Strange to say, I 
inelegantly for more than; as, “above a mile,” | symbol, or anything that they have actually learned | found pupils who did not care to go; and parents 
n the “above a thousand ;” also for beyond; as, ‘‘ above| during the forenoon session, and the afternoon the|told me they would rather I would keep them. 
his strength.” same, with date appended. They should be allowed And again, I had dismissed ‘a punctual boy, and 
vote ADMINISTER. ‘Carson died from blows adminis-| to take as many notes as they choose, but not less|When the time for the usual dismissal came I 
both tered by policeman Johnson.” Government and|than one each half-day. Their records should be | found he was in the yard. ‘‘ Why are you here?” 
ward oaths, are administered; blows are dealt. examined weekly in regard to neatness and correct- |‘! am waiting for the other boys. I didn’t want 
ALIKE. The word is often most bunglingly coup-|ness. At the end of aterm or month the pupils| te go home alone.” 
er in led with both. Thus: ‘‘These bonnets are both} should be examined on the items in their own rec-| This set me thinking. I thought on it a great 
‘less. alike,” or worse still, if possible, ‘‘ both just alike.” | ord, and be rewarded accordingly. deal; finally I purchased some toy flags, together 
Anp. Few vulgarisms are more common than| You will find them vieing with each other to gain| With a standard, on which was a flag one foot 
ated the use of and for to. Examples: ‘‘Come and see|the common prize; you reward them for the items|Square. This I mounted, so as to make it very 
ey?) me before you go;” ‘Try and do what you can for| recorded on examination—these standing in their | SY. 
him;” Go and see your brother, if you can.” In| own record. The next Monday morning I went to school early 
such sentences as these the proper particle to use is} This may be used with variations in graded or|®nd arranged the flags about the room. Upon en- 
clearly to, and not and. ungraded schools to advantage, and, I hope, with tering the room, the children besieged me with 
Anticipate. Lovers of big words have a fond-| success. M. O. Romayne. | questions as to what we were going to do with the 
bar- ness for making this word do duty for expect. It is, ° flags. I told them we would form a ‘‘ company,” 
in- therefore, misused in such sentences as, ‘‘ Her death LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. for training on Friday afternoons; there was a flag 
in is hourly anticipated.” for each child who would try not to be late, not to 
Any. This word is sometimes made to do service THE NOSE, AND SENSE OF SMELL. be absent,and would try to please and help his teach- 
_ for atall. We cannot properly say, ‘She does not} What is there in the middle of your face? What|er and make-the school pleasant. All were delight 
wey see any,” meaning that she is blind. is above the nose? what below it? what on each|ed with the idea, and it was a wonderful thing for 
fer. AyyHow. Its use, in any manner, by one who|side of it? How does the nose help in guarding|me to see the result. All the week the children 
ive. professes to write and speak the English tongue|the eyes from injury? Tell me the parts of the studied and recited to my entire satisfaction. I 
ota- with purity, is unpardonable. nose. The holes are called nostrils. How many|read out on Friday afternoon the names of those 
As. “Not as I krow;” but, ‘“‘ Not that I know.” | nostrils have we? How are they divided? By|whocould march. I appointed one as captain, and 
fer. At. Things are sold by, not at, auction. gristle. The end of the nose is called tip; the high|then I called up another and gave him a flag, and 
in AT Best. Instead of at best and at worst, we | part of it, the bridge; the outside of the nostrils,|soon. Then we began to march ,with the words 
should say, at the best and at the worst. the wings. To what do the nostrils lead? There| ‘‘ right face,” and toa tune we had learned to sing 
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AT LENGTH. This phrase is often used instead of 
at last. For ‘‘At length we managed to get away,” 
say ‘‘at last.” 

Bap CoLp. Inasmuch as colds are never good, 
why say a bad cold? We may talk about slight 
colds, severe colds, but not about bad colds. 

Breen TO. We not unfrequently hear a superfiu- 
ous fo tacked to a sentence; thus, ‘‘ Where have 


mouth, through which we breathe; and there is 
also a passage from the eye to each of them, 
through which the fluid which cleanses and 
moistens the eye flows. Of what use is the nose ? 
Do we use the nose in smelling only? How do we 
feel when we close the nostrils ? We cannot breathe 
freely. Tell me some animals to which the sense 


is a passage through them to the back of the/|to 


‘*La la.” Permission was asked to bring a 
drum and I granted it, so that we had martial music, 
and this added still more pleusure to the occasion. 
While children should come from noble motives, it 
is not always easy to set them in operation. 

I was surprised then, and have been since, nor 
can I well explain it. Four things I see make up 
the charm: (1) The movement, (2) the uniformity, 


you been to ?” of smell is very useful. What animals are guided| (3) the gay colors, (4) the music. But there seems 
Bounp. ‘I am bound to have it” should be, ‘‘1|im their search for others by the sense of smell ?| to be something else. 

am determined to have it.” Dogs are very remarkable for their good scent. Aj I did not shut out those who were late, I let in 
Bur. “I do not doubt but he will be here,”| 40g, having lost his master, has been known to fol-| all who had evidently tried to do well. If a child 


should be, doubt that. 
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THE BLACKBOARD. 





The blackboard is perhaps the most valuable ad- 
junct to our common school apparatus. It can be 
used to great advantage in almost every branch of 
study. In teaching beginners to read by the ‘““‘Word 
Method,” the teacher can print upon the board the 
name of some objects familiar to the pupil, as ‘‘cat,” 
“dog,” “‘rat,” etc. After this has been done, call 
frequent attention to the object and create an inter- 
est in the picture by questions and familiar conver- 
sations regarding it, until the picture and pronunci- 
tion of the word are inseparably impressed upon the 
mind. This will prove the shortest step from the 
known to the unknown and will make the pupil in- 
Me noconey of the aid of his teacher sooner than any 


~~ he of using the black-board in teach- 
ing grammar to intermediate and advanced pupils 
cannot be over estimated. The calling of atten- 
tion to inaccuracies written upon the board, and 
the correction of such inaccuracies will prove more 


low his steps, street after street, through a crowd- 
ed city, by his scent. What use does man make of 
dogs in consequence of their fine scent? Not only 
dogs, but many other animals are directed in find- 
ing their food by this faculty. Some birds have 
wonderful scent, and can discover putrid flesh at 
a great distance, even when they are high in the 
air; such birds are very useful in clearing away 
that which would make the air very unhealthy. 
What animal has a long nose called a snout? How 
does the pig use its snout? Many animals besides 
the pig use the snout in grubbing up the earth to 
get at roots or worms, and some use it for making 
in the earth the holes in which they live. Can 
you mention any of these? The hedgehog and 
mole; both these animals have pointed snouts full 
of muscles, which make them very strong. What 
has the pig at the end of its snout? This ring of 
gristle helps it in grubbing up the earth. What 
animal has a much longer snout than a pig? What 
is it called? How can the elephant use its trunk / 
It can twist it about in every direction. The ele- 
phant’s trunk is most useful to it. Upon what does 
the elephant feed? It feeds on vegetables, on the 


was not in fault, we would vote to excuse him, and 
it would have been hard to tell whether the child or 
class derived the greater pleasure. 


TALKS WITH ScHoLars.—I think I have heard of 
some boys who imagine they will do wonderful 
things. Have you not heard some boys tell about 
what they are intending to do? They are always 
going to do wonders. ‘‘ You just wait,” say they, 
“and we will show you, some day, what we can do.’ 
But now is the time todo. Now is your chance; 
you are old enough now, and you will never havea 
better time. Better begin now; we are anxious to 
see your first effort. Let us see you animated by a 
practical purpose, not by the dream of doing; then 
we can tell what you will be able todo in the future. 
Begin to do to-day. Makean effort. Even if you 
fail the first time, and a hundred times, still con- 
tinue to try. The result is inevitable. It is those 
who falter, those that say wait until——well, I get 
older, or when I get into the next class, that come 
to grief. 
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IF every person would be half as good as he ex- 
pects his neighbor to be, what a heaven this world 








beneficial than spending so much time in parsing 


grass and herbs that}grow on the ground, and also 


would be ! 
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LEARN A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 


Little rills make wider streamets, 
Streamlets swell the river’s flow ; 

Rivers join the mountain billows, 
Onward, onward, as they go! 

Life is made of smallest fragments, 
Shade and sunshine, work and play ; 

So may we, with greatest profit, 
Learn a little every day. 

Tiny seeds make boundless harvests, 
Drops of rain compose.the showers, 

Seconds make the flying minutes, 
And the minutes make the hours ! 

Let us hasten, then, and catch them 
As they pass us on the way ; 

And with honest, true endeavor 
Learn a little every day. 





Let us read some striking passage. 
Cull a verse from every page ; 

Here a line, and there a sentence, 
’Gainst the lonely time of age ! 

At our work, or by the wayside, 
While the sunshine’s;making hay; 

Thus we may, by help of study, 
Learn a little every day. 





THE MEN WHO SUCCEED. 
[FOR DECLAMATION]. 

The great cause of difference among men is energy of 
character. If each have the same amount of learning 
and integrity, and each have the same opportunities, 
energy will make one man a conqueror, the want of it 
will cause the other to be a failure. 

Who are the dead-beats of the country? They are 
men without energy. They had as good achance as any 
of their companions when in school. Others went ahead 
and carried off the prizes while they were standing with 
their hands in their pockets and whining, “‘ I can't.” It 
takes nerve, vim, perseverance, patient continuance in 
' well doing to win ; and the young man who has no pluck 
will not be able to earn salt for his porridge. He will 
drag through life only with the help of his friends ; some 
will credit him with being a well-meaning man, in del- 
icate health, but dreadful unlucky. The real trouble is, 
he lacks energy. 

This is true of the minister, the lawyer, or the phys- 
cian, or the farmer. Piety is not enough, and much 
learning is not enough. Allthe knowledge in the books 
will not qualify a man for usefulness. He must have 
push, stamina, vigor, courage, resolution, will, energy. 
Are you debating what you shall do? Ask yourself first 
if you have energy. If you have you will probably suc- 
ceed at anything you undertake. 

SLRs 

WHAT VOLCANOES ARE NOT.—‘‘What is a _ vol- 
cano?” This familiar question is usually answered 
in some such terms as the following: ‘‘A volcano 
is a burning mountain, from the summit of which 
issue smoke and flames.” This description, is not 
merely incomplete and inadequate as a whole, but 
each individual proposition of which it is made up 
is grossly in@dquate and, what is worse, perversely 
misleading.- In the first place, the action which 
takes place at volcanoes is not “burning,” or com- 
bustion, and bears, indeed, no relation whatever to 
that well-known process. Nor are volcanoes neces- 
sarily ‘‘mountains” at all; essentialy, they are just 
the reverse—namely, holes in the earth’s crust, or 
outer portion, by means of which a communication 
is kept up between the surface and the interior of 
our globe. When mountains do exist at centers of 
voleanic activity, they are simply the heaps of 
materials thrown out of these holes, and must, 
therefore, be regarded not as the causes but as the 
consequences of volcanic action. Neither does this 
action always take place at the “summits” of vol- 
canic mountains when such exist, for eruptions 
occur quite as frequently on their sides or at their 
base. That, too, which popular fancy regards as 
“smoke” is really condensing steam or watery 
vapor, and the supposed ing ‘‘flames” are noth- 
ing more than the glowi ig Light of a mass of molten 
material reflected from these vapor-clouds. The 
name of volcano has been borrowed from the 
mountain Vulcano, in the Lipari Islands, where 
the ancients believed that Hepheestus, or Vulcan, 
had his forge. Volcanic phenomena have been at 
all times irded with a superstitious awe, which 
has resulted i in the generation of such myths as the 
one just mentioned, or of that in which Etna was 
said to have been formed by the mountains under 
which an angry had buried the rebellious 
Typhon.—Popular Sci Monthly. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

THE Board of Education met Dec. 21. Supt. Jasper 
reported seven schools in the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and 
Seventeenth Wars as only “fair.” Charles B. Smith 
was appointed Inspector in the First District in place of 
Patten ; Franz Sigel do. in the Eighthin place‘of Folley. 
$1,096 was appropriated for furniture for P. 8. 15. After 
a long discussion a resolution was passed, that names of 
trustees should be first considered by the Board in exe- 
cutive session. The schools are to re-open Jan. 4. Miss 
Cavart’s case was decided against the trustees of the 
Eighteenth Ward. (She was appointed an assistant for 
a limited time ; the trustees want to drop her ; the Board 
say they cannot.) President Walker made a brief but 
excellent retiring address. 


THE Male Teachers’ Association of this city worked 
actively in behalf of salaries, and deserves the thanks of 
the entire profession. A committee waited on the Board 
of Estimate and brought forward unanswerable argu- 
ments against a reduction of salaries. 

THE WoMEN’s SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL DeEsiGn.—On 
the 15th inst., a meeting of those interested in this 
school was held at Dr. French’s parlors. The question, 
** Which could we do without the best—Music or Litera- 
ture,” was discussed. The majority said music. Several 
songs were sung, and Mrs. 'Vanderhoff read a poem. 
Among the ladies present were—Mrs. Rebecca Morse, 
Mrs. Bell, Mrs. George Meredith, Mrs. Hopper. On the 
21st several of the ladies of this school took advantage of 
a courteous invitation, and visited the Union League 
Club ; many practical ideas from the exquisite work- 
manship there were obtained. These are offered to the 
pupils of the school to encourage them in their work. 
The school is increasing in numbers, and is doing tinely. 
Looms are in process of building to show and explain to 
the pupils the method of weaving. 


LiFE INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS.—The Teachers’ 
Provident Association of the U. 8S. held its annual 
meeting Dec. 12, at the Hall of the Board of Educa- 
tion. A very good number was in attendance. 
The Association appeared to be wholly out of debt 
and some money in the treasury. Prof. E. O. 
Hovey of Newark presided. An essay on life in- 
surance was read by Edward L. Peck. This 
abounded with sound logic. The following directors 
were elected: Prof. E. O. Hovey, Prin. Newark 
High School; John W. Atwood, Pres. of Jersey 
City Teachers’ Association ; John G. McNary, Prin. 
G. 8. No. 1; W. A. Owen, Principal G. 8. 
No. 37. Arthur Cooper, New York City. It 
was decided to amend the constitution, so that ap- 
plication for insurance could be put through with- 
out delay. The character of the men engaged and 
their zeal speaks well for the enterprise. One lady 
member has brought in eight other members, and 
there are signs that others will do as well. The ad- 
dress of Prof. Hovey was very encouraging and 
hopeful. He assured the members and officers 
that for the first year the outlook was most promis- 
ing. Mr. Peck in his address gave some valuable 
statistics. He showed that the cost of the self-as- 
suring companies made an average rate of from $10 
to $15 per $1,000. 

THe Boarp or Estimate.— At the meeting of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment Dec. 10, the 
estimates for Public Education came up. The Board 
of Education wanted $3,836,925, but the Board of 
E. and A. said $3,500,000 was sufficient. Com. 
Wm. Wood protested in earnest terms against the 
reduction, and declared it would be a deadly blow 
to popular education. He referred to the cutting 
off of $549,000 in the estimates for 1878, which com- 
pelled a reduction of the salaries of teachers. He 
went on to figure up that $1,127,000 had been kept 
back by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
in four years; that this if given would be spent for 
new schools, so greatly needed. 

Com. William Dowd went over the figures, and 
said that the sum of $3,084,000 must be had to pay 
salaries, so that this left $752,000 only, out of which 
other expenses, new buildings, etc., have to come. 
Not a single school building could be put up next 
ear, and but very few repairs could be made unless 
salaries were cut down. 

Com. Beardslee called attention to the fact that a 





schools by the annexation of the uptown wards, yet 
the aggregate amount of school expenses had not 
been increased. and had in reality been diminished. 
This showed that the Board of Education had exer- 
cised the greatest economy. The salaries of teach 
ers should suffer no reduction ; they were small 
enough now. 

Comptroller Campbell said he wished to be under- 
stood that he favored a full and sufficient education, 
and he thought $3,500,000 was ample for that ob- 
ject. In Brooklyn, where the system was admitted 
to be excellent, it costs but half the sum per scholar 
that it costs in this city. In Philadelphia, where 
the system was also superior, the cost per scholar 
was only a little over half the cost here. In Brook- 
lyn, it is true, books were furnished free only to 
the poorest scholars, but the item for books in the 
estimates here was only about $1 per capita. 

Com. Wood replied that rentals and other ex- 
penses in Brooklyn were one-third less than in this 
city. Those that work here are all paid higher than 
in cities where the cost of living is less. 

Mr. Dowd said it must not be forgotten that the 
Board of Education was saddled by the Legislature 
with corporate schools, nautical schools, truancy 
laws, etc., all of which cost money. 

Mayor Grace said he was sure the members of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment were unani- 
mous in wanting to see the children of the city pro- 
vided with every needed school accommodation. 
He had voted with his colleagues to appropriate 
$3,500,000 for the Board of Education, but he would 
try to give full weight tothe arguments of the Com- 
missioners when the Board came to pass finally 
upon the figures. 

Comptroller Campbell referred to the question of 
higher education for the masses of children, and de- 
sired to know where the line should be drawn. If 
it were good to give children a superior education 
why not carry the idea further and give them all a 
college education ? That would be carrying out the 
ideas of the Commissioners of Education. 

‘“That’s exactly what we propose to do,” observed 
Commissioner Dowd, ‘‘to give every scholar a col- 
lege education who asks for it.” 

‘* Yes,” said Commissioner Beardslee, ‘“‘I hold 
that every child should have a chance to get a col- 
lege education if he wants it.” 

‘* At the public expense ?” asked the Comptroller. 

‘Certainly, at the public expense,” replied Mr. 
Beardslee. ‘‘The people have demanded that in de- 
manding the maintenance of the College of the City 
of New York and the Normal College.” 

‘**Do you mean to say,” queried the Comptroller, 
‘*that each of the 130,000 school children should re- 
ceive college education at public expense ?” 

‘*T mean to say,” was the reply of Mr. Beardslee, 
‘“‘ thatevery pupil should have a chance to get such 
an education.” 

‘* And that is exactly my position,” chimed in 
Commissioner Wood. 

‘* Well,” said the Comptroller, ‘‘I am free to say 
that you do not agree with me.” 

Mr. Beardslee continued, warming up, and said: 
—‘*My position is that we are bound to give a 
chance to every child to have a college education. 
It shall not be compulsory, but if it be the case of 
one (like James A. Garfield) who may one day be 
President of the United States, I propose that he 
have the opportunity of getting all the benefits of 
college education. The people by a popular vote 
established a free college, which should be open to 
every boy in the city who spent one year in the 
public schools.” 

ELSEWHERE. 

Boston.—The total expenses of the Boston public 
schools for the past financial year amounted to $1,559, 
677.50. Of this sum $30,324.29 was devoted to the main- 
tenance of the evening high and elementary schools. 

Mavucu CHUNK, Pa.—The Teachers’ County Institute 
of Carbon County was held at Mauch Chunk during the 
week beginning Nov. 14. It was pronounced to be the 
most successful and interesting institute ever held in 
the county. Nearly all the teachers were in attendance 
the entire week. Among the instructors were: Dr. N. 








large addition had been made ,to the expenses of 


C. Schaeffer, Dr. Edward Brooks, author of Brooks’ 
Arithmetics, Hon. E. A. Apgar, State Supt. of Pennsyl- 
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yania. The attendance of directors and citizens showed 
adeep popular interest in education. 

West CHESTER, Pa.—At the Teachers’ Institute Prof. 
Darlington spoke on school work and school duties. He 
said there were 20,000 teachers in the State, and they 
all wanted to succeed. But it was a deplorable 
fact that only about one-fourth of this number 
would become first-class teachers. Scholarship, tact and 
genius are necessary in this as in other professions. The 
successful teacher must have character, upon which 
rests success in his great calling. To follow the routine 
of studies is but a small part of a teacher’s work. Schol- 
ars should be taught to be kind and courteous, and 
teachers should cultivate the highest qualities in them. 
The Professor made a stirring address, urging the teach- 
er while he works to have in view the highest moral 
and intellectual molding of immortal minds. 


JAMESTOWN.—Supt. 8. G. Love of the Jamestown 
schools, has inaugurateda series of examinations for the 
purpose of testing the vision of the pupils, and of ascer- 
taining what injurious effect, if any, is produced upon 
the eyes of the students by their school work. Each 
pupil’s strength of vision is tested by Snellen’s charts, 
and a record is kept of the distance that each can dis- 
tinguish the characters of different size placed on the 
charts. The date of the test, the name and age of the 
pupil, and any facts relating to the general condition of 
the organs of vision which may be deemed of interest 
are also carefully noted. It is the intention of the Supt. 
to repeat these examinations at intervals of one or more 
years, and from the resulting comparison of the records 
he will be able to tell whether near-sightedness (myopia) 
and other diseases of the eyes are produced by school 
work, and to devise means to counteract the tendencies 
te such diseases of the organs of vision. 

JEFFERSON Co., Pa.—At the Institute to be held Dec. 
26, the following topics will be discussed: Primary In- 
struction ; Necessary Vigilance of the Teacher ; Artifi- 
cers’, Work; Matter and Method in Recitation ; Gradua- 
tion and School Diplomas ; Derivation and Etymology 
of Words ; Method in Penmanship ; Habituating Pupils 
to Personal Effort; Supplementary Reading; Mental 
Discipline ; Music in our Schools ; Uniformity in School 
Classification.—How Shall We Reach It? Abuse of School 
Property ; How can Self Government on the Part of the 
Pupil be Best Cultivated? What Measures will Secure a 
More General Professional Growth? What are Some 
of the Most Common Evils of our Common Schools? 
Who is Responsible for Defects in our Schools and 
School System, and what is the Remedy? What should 
Form the Foundation for a System of Teaching? How 
Create and Sustain a Proper Degree of Interest among 
Pupils in School Work? How shall a System of Edu- 
cation be so Arranged as Best to Prepare the Young for 
_ the Business of Life? School Etiquette ; How Teach It? 
What can be Done to Make the Work of our Schools 
More Practical ? 

Louisa Co., lowa.—We have the program of the 
Teachers’ Association: Home and School Training, 
Esther Williamson ; Civil Liberty and the Common 
Schools, C. L. Tingle; Primary Work in Numbers, 
May Wright; As the Teacher, so the School ; T. T. Wil- 
son ; Primary Language, Nannie Brown ; How Shall We 
Punish? William Bell; Class Exercise in Reading, 
Lucy Swisher ; What I Know about Verbs, B. E. Cana- 
van; General Exercises, Cora Letts; Music in Our 
Schools, Nettie Hufchison; The School-room, H. C. 
Hollingsworth. 

Supt. Nicol says: ‘‘ We have no difficulty in getting 
men of good ability to lecture for us free of charge. 
That incubus, “‘ politics,” figures but little in our school 
work here. In proof of that, I would say that in this as 
well as three or four adjoining counties, they have elect- 
ed Democratic superintendents, because they thought 
them best suited for the work, although their party was 
in the minority thousands of votes, Some of our teach- 
ers think if you were out here in Iowa, away from the 
influences of Tammany, Kelly, Grace, and Davenport 
and hosts of others, that mix their politics, religion, and 
schools all in a mongrel mess, and could see our broad 
* and fertile prairies, dotted all over with nice, clean, 
white and pleasant school-houses filled with children, 
instructed by a teacher that loves her work, and is proud 
of the results she obtains, and stands the equal, if not 
par ya of any in the neighborhood, you would then 

find independent teachers standing on their merits. The 
INSTITUTE is a welcome visitor.” 

Micnican.—According to the annual report of the 
prendent of Michigan University to the board of regents 
the total receipts of the university treasury for the year 
ending Sept. 80th, 1881, were $231,338.90 ; the disburse- 
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ments, $224,076.12. Of this latter sum $110,678.80 was 
paid to professors and other instructors, and $63,800.27 
for current expenses, including—fuel and light, $15,990 
.82 ; chemical laboratory, $9,056.89 ; astronomical obser- 
vatory, $3,127.19 ; insurance, $2,278.99. As an offset to 
a part of this total of $224,076.12 disbursed during the 
fiscal year, there was $62,745.18 collected from students, 
under the head of contingent or incidental fees and spec- 
ial tuition. The expenses of the next year are estimated 
at $271,315, an increase of nearly $50,000. Among the 
improvements of the past year is the introduction of 
regular courses of study in music. The total number of 
volumes in all the libraries is 38,403. The whole num- 
ber of degrees conferred was 439 ; the number of students 
in attendance was 1,534; in the literary department, 521 ; 
in medicine, 880; in law, 871; the remainder in other 
departments. 

FREE KINDERGARTENS.—In Chicago several free kin- 
dergartens have been established. One by Mrs. E. W. 
Blatchford on the corner of Milton avenue and Hobbie 
street, on the North Side ; several others have been start- 
ed by Mrs. Joshua Smith, to be under the superintend- 
ency of Miss M. H. Ross, principal of the kindergarten 
department of the Cook county normal school. Last 
summer this lady gave up her August vacation to set in 
motion a number of free kindergartens in Chicago for 
delinquent and dependent children. She has trained a 
number of teachers at the normal school, seven of whom 
will have completed [the elementary course in kinder- 
garten training prescribed by that institution before the 
beginning of the new year, when they are to receive the 
first certificates of this kind ever granted by that school. 
The names of these teachers are: the Misses Anna L. 
Wells, Rebecca 8S. Titsworth, Eva B. Whitmore, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Linton, Misses Josie McGuire, Edna K. Skinner 
and Cora Eberhart. All of these, we believe, have been 
identified to a greater or less degree with the free kin- 
dergartens now to be described. 

The first of these schools was begun in July last in Pa- 
cific-garden Mission, on Van Buren street. Mrs. E. D. 
Linton and Miss Josie McGuire haye taught this school. 
Commencing with twenty scholarg, it has increased until 
it has become necessary to divide it. 

The;second one of Miss Ross’ kindergartens is estab- 
lished in rooms in the United States Hotel, on the corner 
of Thirty-first street and Cottage-grove avenue, under 
the auspices of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. Mrs. A. P. Kelly was the prime mover, and is 
its stanch supporter still; Mrs. Elizabeth Linton is the 
teacher, and an excellent one, for the time she has given 
to this work, she seems to be. She is a native-born 
teacher, and her influence over the little ones is mag- 
netic. The school opened on the first Monday of last 
August. At the first session of this kindergarten eigh- 
teen little ones were present. The interest grew so rap- 
idly that at the end of September thirty-one names were 
on the register, and sixteen more were anxiously await- 
ing an opportunity to be classed as members. 

No one who saw thgse little ones as they came to this 
kindergarten the first day, and sees them as they now 
are, can fail to note a decided change in both dress and 
manners. Clean faces and hands and neat clothing are 
now to be seen, achange which has not been enforced, 
but suggested by the occupations given. They are 
taught daily that to do their work nicely they must be 
clean. 

‘Lhe third one established was the one on Michigan av- 
enue and Twenty-second street. This kindergarten is 
taught by Miss Rebecca 8. Titworth, was opened Sept. 
12th with two pupils. There is at present an enrollment 
of twenty-two pupils; average attendance, seventeen ; 
children are from the better class of poor ; parents speak 
enthusiastically of their appreciation of the benefits their 
children receive. 

A free kindergarten was started last September on the 
corner of Arnold and Twenty-second streets, under the 
auspices of the ladies’ congregational society of the 
church of the Messiah. A friend of the children gave 
$500 and the gentlemen of the church contributed $1,000 
toward the support of this undertaking for one year. 
Accommodations are provided for thirty-six children, 
and it is proposed in the near future to increase the ac- 
commodations, so that at least forty-five children may 
here be cared for. Miss Fisher of St. Louis was em- 
ployed for the month of September to organize the school, 
and through the recommendation of Mrs. Putnam, Miss 
Parry of Chicago was employed as head kindergarner, 
and Miss Sammons as assistant. The children in a 


Cuicaco.—In the Inter Ocean Rev. O. A. Burgess dis- 
cusses the public school question in a very intelligent 
manner. He says: ‘“‘ 1. Very few pupils of the ages be- 
longing to the public schools can advance with equal 
rapidity in the same studies. 

“2. Unless graded in reference to their ability to ad- 
vance, no class should contain more than twenty-five or 
thirty pupils. 

‘8. Very few persons, no matter what their learning, 
possess the power of imparting their ideas to children. 

“A teacher must not only have time to study his 
books, but time to study his pupils. Indeed, it ought 
to be supposed that one teaching in the same grade for 
jgwears could keep himself well advised as to his text books 
with the use of but little of his time, and thus have 
ample time to study his pupils. This, again, will depend 
upon the number of pupils in a class. It may be true, 
as sometimes stated, that teachers care but littJe about 
their pupils, except to fill the measure of treadmill work 
and draw their pay. This, however, can be said only of 
the mere ‘“‘bread-and-butter” teachers, which class, I 
must insist, makes up but a small proportion of the great 
army of teachers. The genuine teacher loves his work, 
loves his pupils and gives his best energies to their wel- 
fare, in so far at least as his surroundings will permit 
him. Overcrowd him however ; pass fifty ora hundred 
pupils before him, something like a panorama, pupils in 
the same grade, indeed, as to their text-books, but dif- 
fering in all possible grades as to their mental capacity, 
activity, bent of mind, and stage of development in 
particular faculties; do all this and more, as is almost 
everywhere being done in large cities and you require of 
him simply an impossibility when you require of him 
thoroughly successful work. 

‘* Suppuse the teacher works three hours in the fore- 
noen ; suppose he has but three classes, one hour to each 
class ; suppose he has sixty pupils in his class. It is then 
very easy to see that he has one minute only to each 
pupil. If now it be affirmed that he teaches the sixty at 
the same time, and therefore has the full hour for each, 
it must be remembered that this will be true only in so 
far as all are capable of being taught by the same meth- 
ods, same illustrations, and same mental expenditure on 
the part of the teacher. 

“Tf the minds. of the sixty pupils were like a huge 
door, always swinging on the same hinges and in the 
same lines, this would be true. But it is not so—cannot 
—ought not, to become so. I will venture the opinion 
that the best teacher in Chicago, taking all the children 
in Chicago to select from, cannot find sixty children to 
be placed in a simple class in reading that can all be 
moved forward in equal grade by precisely the same 
methods. 

“Just somuch now asa teacher is obliged to pause 
and change his mode of approach to any given number 
of minds, just so much time he subtracts from the others; 
for while advancing one wing of his little army, so to 
speak, the other is remaining stationary, or, perhaps, 
even retreating a little. By very careful observation, I 
believe it will be found that a teacher must spend from 
one to three minutes on a given number in his class— 
sometimes, indeed, on only one, in a method that will 
not in the least benefit the remaining members ; partly 
because they do not need instruction on that point, and 
partly because they could not be approached in the same 
manrer if they did need it. Usually the former is the 
case, and thus the measure of progress made by the 
whole class is the measure of progress made by the 
slowest and dullest. 

** This is really’the pith and essence of objection to the 
present system of graded schools, an objection that is 
vital, an objection upon which false pride for his profes- 
sion should not allow a teacher to close his eyes, but one 
which teachers, parents, school officers, in a word all 
interested in the future of the children, and, therefore, 
the future of the country, should set about to remedy. 
If the statements made in regard to the time question 
are evert approximately correct, it is not difficult to see 
that the general proposition is also correct, that a class 
should be limited to twenty-five or thirty pupils. It is 
evident to even a casual observer that the profession of 
teaching, like all other professions, is crowded with men 
and women who have mistaken their calling. I rank 
the teacher of public schools so high that Ifwill not ex- 
cept the ministry when I say no profession should be 
more carefully and zealously guarded against incompe- 
tent workers, incompetent not in lack of book knowl- 
edge, for that can be easily discovered, but incompetent 








locality are not among the poorest of the poor, yet 
marked change for the better i is ible in their hab- | 
its, dress, manners, etc. A eel Gaal cf enthantamesets 





ists over past results and of future improve- 
ment. 


as to that great faculty of imparting knowledge, the fac- 
ulty of bringing the mind of the teacher in contact with 
the mind of the pupil and compelling the right impres- 
sion to be made, as the stamp leaves its impress upon 
the softened wax. 
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“ Teaching must indeed be regarded an art as well as 
a science, a divine art, if you please, that is, a gift of 
nature, without which one should no more think of be- 
coming a teacher than, without any idea of form or color, 
or rhythm, one should think of becoming a sculptor or 
a painter, or a poet. 

“‘A teacher should be a constant student of mental 
philosophy, not only according to the rules of that sci- 
ence as now generally agreed upon, but specially by a 
constant and critical observation of the workings of each 
particular mind with which he comes in contact. A 
teacher should in a certain sense also be an inventor. 
Text-books can lay down only technical rules, which are 
rather definitions than rules, and must therefore gen- 
erally be, and remain, inflexible. But the method of 
applying those rules, or rather the methods of arousing 
human minds to pereeive their application to the subject 
in hand, may be—ought to be—as variable as the ever- 
varying states and stages of mental activity and devel- 
opment may require. 

‘‘ The teacher should, therefore, possess a very ready 
and active power, both to perceive the needs of every 
individual pupil and to invent the best methods of meet- 
ing them. One who attempts to follow merely the “iron 
bedstead” of rules, after the Procrustean manner, will 
make mental machines of his pupils, instead of educated 
men and women. That such is already, or is rapidly 
becoming, the condition of city public schools is doubt- 
less too true a truth, which is inspiring the discussion of 
the question with so much earnestness at the present 


time.” 
FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND.—A lady has placed the sum of $1,250 at the 
disposal of the committee of the House for Working- 
girls in London toward the founding of a home in the 
south of London, to be called Garfield House. 

GERMANY.—The German association of drawing teach 
ers has resolved to hold an exhibition of drawing and 
pupils’ work at Berlin in 1884. 

There is a large number of educators in Germany 
whose desire is to place education under the control of 
theimperial government. At presenteach of the twenty- 
five German States manages its own educational affairs. 

Hungary. —A recent report shows that Hungary 
spends this year $7,308,000.90 for education. Of this sum- 
$4,769,809 are devoted to popular schools, $458,181 to 
normal schools, $25,000 to industrial schools, $50,000 to 
commercial schools, $100,000 to kindergarten, $1,270,000 
to secondary schools, and the rest to superior and special 
education. The population of Hungary is fifteen mil- 
lions. 

FRANCE.—The clerical papers show great irritation at 
M. Paul Bert’s being Minister of Public Instruction and 
Worship. This is because M. Bert declared in one of his 
lectures last September that nations receded from re- 
ligion in proportion as they advanced in morality. He 
comes to his post as the bitter, declared and uncom- 
promising enemy of the Catholic church. He is the ad- 
vocate not only of secular education, but of the repression 
of all education of any other kind. Itis generally be 
lieved that M. Gambetta will transfer M. Bert to another 
post. ' 

InpIA. --American women doctors can have a fair field 
in Hindostan. The higher caste women of India are not 
permitted the attentions of male physicians when ill, 
and are obliged to depend upon the ministrations of old 
women of their own race, who employ charms and con- 
jurations. A Miss Beilby, a missionary from England, 
with some medical knowledge, was fortunately able to 
cure the wife of the Rajah of Punna of a dangerous dis- 
ease. When she was about to return to England her 
patient confided to her a message to the Queen, which 
was written and hidden in a locket, explaining to her 
how great were the sufferings of the women, and im- 
ploring her to send over women doctors to their aid. 
The Queen received the message and promised to do 
something for their aid. 

GREECE.—Since the foundation of the Archeological 
Institute of America its Executive Committee has had 
in view the creation at Athens of an American School of 
Classical Literature, Art and Antiquities which should 
in time rank with the French and German schools of 
this nature, already ‘established there. At the regular 
annual meeting of the institute, held last May, the fol- 
lowing members were appointed a committee upon the 
foundation of this school:—Professors J. W. White 
(chairman), and E. W. Gurney, of Harvard ; Professor 
Harkness, of Brown University ; General F. W. Palfrey, 
of Boston, and Messrs. Frederic J. de Peyster and Thos. 
W. Ludlow, of New York. It is estimated that the 
smallest fund of which the income would render the 
school independent would be $100,000,. The cordial sup- 


port of Harvard, Johns Hopkins and Brown is already 
assured to the project; and the committee have good 
reason to hope that next autumn may see the school or- 
ganized and at work. It is expected that the Archzlo- 
gical Institute will be able to secure the valuable services 
of Mr. Clarke, the present director of its expedition at 
Assos, as director of archwological investigation in con- 
nection with the school. 

BELGium.—A model school has been opened by the 
Department of Public Instruction. The instruction has 
for its object solely the culture of the child in all his 
faculties. No matter of instruction is considered from 
the standpoint of its professional utility, or its utility 
in social life, but it is exclusively considered in the light 
of the part that may be drawn from it in the culture of 
a faculty. The school has accommodations for four 
hundred pupils. The maximum number of pupils in a 
class is thirty-three. The windows are all placed on 
one side of the class-room, and the light is always sup- 
plied from the left of the pupil. The surface of the 
windows is equal to one-fifth of the floor surface. The 
windows are placed five feet from the floor. All the 
angles of the rooms are rounded offto avoid the collection 
of vitiated air. The entrance is by a single door, placed 
immediately contiguous tothe platform of the teacher. 
Shelves are placed around the class-room to carry the 
objects serving for intuitive instruction. Flowers are 
disposed on the window-sills, to give a gay and lively 
aspect to the class-room. Each pupil has a seat exactly 
proportioned to his height. The class-rooms are heated 
by the hot-air apparatus of Dr. Casse. This apparatus 
conveys the heated air to the upper part of the room by 
means of a valve, of which the opening can be regulated, 
producing an active ventilation by means of four aspir- 
ating openings placed in the floor near the angles of the 
class-room. The hall for gymnastics is ninety by sixty- 
four feet, with a dressing-room attached. The school 
museum has an area of 21,111 square feet in two floors. 
It contains collections of natural history, pottery work, 
woods, metals and minerals, wool, fiber, etc. The cost 
of the school building was about $47,000, and that of the 
gymnasium some $12,000. The school respects all relig- 
ious or philosophic opinions, without taking the part of 
any in particular. 

The King of the Belgians has instituted a prize of 
twenty-five thousand francs ($5,000) for the best work on 
the teaching of geography in various grades of schools. 
Belgians and foreigners who desire to compete for the 
prize must send their work, printed or in manuscript, 
to the minister of the interior, Brussels, before Jan. 1, 
1885. 








LETTERS. 





The Editor will reply to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 
eral interest. But the following rules must be observed: 

1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Be pointed clear and brief. 

I was much pleased with the article—‘‘ Kind words to 
Children” in the November number; but right on this 
point I want to ask a question. What would you do 
with a boy on whom kindness seems to be wasted? A 
boy who has been coaxed, reasoned with, treated politely 
for two months and who still is surly, idle and reckless. 
I am a young teacher and am anxious to have a good 
school and to have the respect of my pupils; please in- 
form me as to the right course to pursue. B. 

(This is an important question ; that boy stands in the 
way of his own progress and of the progress of the school. 
The problem is a difficult one, and we will suppose ‘‘B” 
to be a lady, refined, not physically strong; nor will the 
lad do what might procure him a whipping, if ‘‘B” were 
disposed. We would not coaz, nota bit, but would rea- 
son with him of course. He needs tact of the highest 
kind. Accumulate tact, pour it on him. (1) Would ad- 
vise you to have a private session and then looking him 
in the eye steadily tell him his misdeeds and the effect 
they have on the school. Watch him and see how he is 
affected. Get him to talk about himself so you will 
know what he is thinking about. If after this he does 
not amend (2) summon up your resolution and in a 
deliberate ma: ner, call him out on the floor. Tell him 
there standing in front of him how his conduct looks. 
Go over with it in detail, not in a scolding tone, but 
cooly, earnestly. Watch him; see what is needed and 
change your talk to fit the circumstances. Give him 
a seat apart from the rest; hear his lessons apart—after 
school. If this does not do all you want, see his parents, 
We counsel you to think over this more and harder than 
over any problem. It isa question who has the most 








will power. Write again.—EpitTor.) 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE GEOLOGY CLASS. 


In the proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and the Boston 
Society of Natural History, discriptions and maps of 
the ‘‘ Karnes” of Maine are given. These Karnesar 
primarily linear ridges of gravel, many miles in 
length, occasionally multiplied into several reticu. 
lating branches or spread out into extensive plains 
Thirty-one systems of them are described upon the 
Southern Atlantic slope, from the St. Croix to the 
Piscataquis Rivers. They are supposed to be the 
first deposit laid down by the great ice-sheet as it 
began to melt. Hence, these ridges must have been 
often deposited in gorges cut out of the ice, and, 
therefore, did not appear above the surface till the 
ice had disappeared. They also follow more direct 
water-courses than the existing streams, since, as 
the lower wider parts of the valley were filled 
with ice, the streams would flow through low 
passes connecting the upper parts of the slope with 
that portion nearer thesea. Occasionally the upper 
part of one stream connects with the lower part of 
another. Where the stream flowed toward a coll, 
the materials of the Karne are noticeably finer than 
those deposited upon the downward slope. Prof. 
Stone describes a total length of these ridges of 
about 2,000 miles. 





PUNCTUATION. 








Two-thirds of all the manuscript sent to us for 
publication is defective in punctuation. Editors, as 
a rule, do not undertake the work of revising care- 
lessly-written manuscript. Punctuation is, in some 
respects, a matter of taste and judgment. But there 
are certain rules which must invariably be obseived. 
The chief use of a comma is to separate the minor 
divisions of asentence. Care should be taken that 
they occur only in the natural breaks, and do not 
divide words which the sense requires should be 
intimately connected. Sometimes quite a long sen- 
tence needs no comma at all. 

The semicolon divides longer sentences, whose 
sub-divisions are separated by commas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, semicolons are little used in 
comparison with commas and periods. Every one 
can use the period. 

The hyphen connects the parts of a compound 
word, as, major-general, never-to-be-forgotten, sis- 
ter-in-law. But some compound words are written 
without the hyphen, as, inkstand, housetop. The 
teacher should learn which are and which are not 
hyphened words. ’ 


NEW YORK CITY. 








THE Oratorio Society of New York, Dr. L. Damrosch, 
conductor, will give on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 27th 
at 2 o'clock, it second Public Rehearsal, and on Wed- 
nesday evening, Dec. 28th, at 8 o’clock, its Second Con- 
cert. At this concert ‘‘ The Messiah ” will be produced. 
The soloists will be Miss Hattie Louise Simms, soprano; 
Miss Anna Drasdil, Contralto;M. A. C. King, tenor : Mr. 
Franz Remmertz, bass ; Mr. Walter Damrosch, organist. 
The Oratorio Society Chorus and Symphony Society 
Orchestra will both take part on this occasion, and thus 
render the works of the great composers in fitting 
manner. 


TAKE CouRAGE.—There is many a boy and many a git! 
who is ambitious and yet very poor ; to such we send 
the message, ‘take courage.” Columbus was a poor boy. 
often needing more food than he could get. Luther 
sang ballads in the street to get the funds for an educa- 
tion. Franklin used to buy a roll for a penny and eat il 
alone in the streets. Lincoln and Garfield were poorly 
clothed and worked very hard. Dr. Livingstone learned 
Latin from a book on his loom while at work. Emily 
C. Judson used to rise at two in the morning and do the 
washing for the family. Gambetta was poor and slept 
in an attic. Lucy Larcom was a factory-girl. Dr. Hol- 
land was poor and a school-teacher. Captain Eads was 
barefoot and penniless at nine years old. But mark 
you ; none of these people were idle: The trouble is 10 
poverty. ‘* Where there is a will there is a way.” D0 
you want an education? You can have it if you on!y 
say the word. Do you wish to be rich? You can be if yo" 
will work-for it. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


By Mrs. A, ELMorE. | 

“‘ Merry Christmas !” A clear toned salutation reached 
the ears of a lone chopper in the depths of the woods, 
where no birds sang Christmas carols, and only the even 

ythm of a keen edged axe had been heard since the first 
snow-fall. 

Farmer Logan stopped short in his chopping and look- 
ed about him in search of the voice ; a low, half-smoth- 
ered laugh came through the tangle of brush near to the 
fallen tree, on which the farmer stood with his broad- 
soled boots. He was in his “shirt-sleeves,” for his 
warm flannel blouse swung from a broken limb of a 
leafless oak at his side, making a bright spot against the 
tangled grey and dim background. 

“Now, my lad, show yourself and don’t be frighten- 
ing old folks with yer pranks,” was the good-natured 
farmer's challenge, which brought from their hiding 
place, not only “‘ my lad,” but two companions, whose 
rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes were proofs of good 
health and happy hearts. 

“Oh, ho! and you'r the chaps, eh; did you mean to 
skeer me and the horses ?” 

“You're not so easy scared, Uncle Logan,” answered 
Jimmy Masters ; his brother Elbert adding in a merry 
tone: ‘‘Scared! A man that’s fought in the war, and been 
shot all over, and killed bears and catamouts! Oh, Un- 
cle Logan, you’re making believe.” 

‘“‘Did’nt ye see me stop with the axe right over my 
shoulder, and stand a holden of it there, a lookin all 
round fur ye !” 

How they all laughed at that! Even the farmer's face 
wrinkled all up with laughs that would come, while his 
clear grey eyes twinkled as merrily as those of his visitors. 

“Uncle Logan,” said Jimmy, “this is our cousin, 
Walter Raleigh, from New York city ; we brought him 
over to have a ride on the load of wood, when you go 
home.” 

“‘Well, well! Your city cousin, eh ! He’s had a mighty 
fine namesake, but I hope it don’t make him proud. I’m 
main glad tosee you. A fine healthy lad for the city. 
Think you can ride on a load of wood, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir, if Jimmy and Elbert can.” 

‘* Ever take a ride that way ?” 

“No, sir; this is my first visit to the country; the 
boys said you had gone for a Christmas log, and I want- 
ed to see one.” 

“That you shall, my boy, its loaded on the sled, and I 
was just getting a few “fore sticks” out of these wind- 
falls ; but I’m about ready for startin’ now.” 

The blouse was slipped on, the horses turned about 
wit much clanking of chains, and many ‘‘ Whoas,” 

‘* Gees,” ‘‘ Haws,” and ‘‘G’langs.” The boys clambered 
to safe places on the Christmas log, which would soon 
be blazing in the wide fire- place of farmer Logan’s com- 
fortable home. 

There was a strong breeze blowing which swept the 
long ends of the blue or scarlet tippets over the boys’ 
shoulders, compelled them to pull their caps down tight- 
lv, and reddened their cheeks to crimson. 

** Halloo,” shouted another voice by the roadside, and 
a muffled-up little chap signaled the driver to “‘hold up.” 

“Whoa, whoa, Doll; steady there Jim,” exclaimed 
Uncle Logan. 

The new arrival was the happy possessor of a bright 
new hand sled with which he had come out to meet the 
kindly man—who never said “‘ No” to a child’s request 
fora harmless pleasure. The guide rope was swung 
over the end bar of the wood-sled, and gathered up driver 
fashion as the little fellow sat down on his sled. Jimmy 
Masters dismounted from the Christmas log to join his 
schoolmate and shouted, “all right! go ahead.” 

“Glang now, Doll, Klick! Klick! Klick!” and Un- 
cle Logan’s face was so twisted up in saying that queer 
little word which horses understand so quickly, that all 
four of his ‘‘ chattering jay-birds ” would have laughed 
could they have seen it. 

Around the bend of the road past the school-house 
common, and in sight of farm-house, hay-ricks, church 
and parsonage, came the merry load; when a shout 
greeted them, followed by a volley of snowballs, and the 
furious barking of a dog. 

“Hit em agin, Tom.” 

“ Sick em Dan, sick em.” 

“Bang away, Johnny ; give it to the stuck-up things.” 

“They never gives nobody a chance ‘less they’s got 
good clothes,” whined Tommy, as he stvoped to fix his 
quite too long-legged pants. 

Doll and Jim soon carried their passengers out of 

















reach of the snow balls and into the ample door yard, 
where Mrs. Logan came to greet them. 

‘You must all stay for Christmas-eve, boys,” she said. 
“We must ask mamma first,” answered Elbert. 
‘“‘That’s right my boy, if your mother only said you 
might go to the woods, for a ride back, I can’t say come 
in till you tell her that we want you all to our Christ- 
mas eve.” 

Away they went, three noisy happy boys, to the parson- 
age, leaving the little sled owner in the yard, where the 
‘*fore sticks” were quickly unloaded, and the ‘ Christ- 
mas log” chained up to be dragged into its seat of 
honor at the back of the mammoth chimney. 

“Elbert,” said Walter, as they sat drying their boots 
and mitteus preparatory to the evening's pleasure, ‘‘who 
were those buys we passed on the road.” 

**Oh they were only Nagle’s boys. Mamma does not 
like us to play with them. Don't they just hate little 
Sammy Johnson, that hitched on behind us ; he’s Uncle 
Logan’s orphan grand-child, and the best boy in all our 
schvol.” 

‘*That’s no reason for hating him, he does not look 

‘* No, he’s just as kind as ever can be ; but the Nagle’s 
are jealous of him, he wins the prizes, the teacher likes 
him, his Grandpa and Grandma just dote on him, and 
everybody likes him I guess but the Nagle’s.” 

“Do they go to school too ?” 

“Yes, they kind ’o do; they come late, don’t study 
lessons, miss days and loaf in the village.” 

“That's too bad; they can’t expect to be much ac- 
count if they act in that way.” 

“Their mamma does not snuggle them up in nice 
warm clothes like ours’; the steal apples, and things 
from everybody, throw stones at the cattle and horses, 
and call names. Their little dog Dan is the only thing 
on earth that loves them.” 

** How he did bark at us.” 

‘* He will bite if they tell him.” 

A jingle of sleigh bells roused the boys; boots, caps 
and mittens were pulled on quickly, for there was Uncle 
Logan’s sled, again, with the long wagon-bed filled- with 
clean straw. He was calling to Mrs. Masters, ‘‘We 
won't take no for ananswer. Your little folks was a 
bidding me ‘Merry Christmas” twelve hours ahead of 
time, now you just come over and see how I pays ‘em 
for it.” 

Mrs. Logan’s great kitchen with its white floor, open 
fire, bright andirons, old fashioned candlesticks and 
homemade candles, looked very inviting indeed, as she 
opened the «oor to receive her guests. Dropping ‘‘a 
curt’sy” to the parson and his smiling wife, hugging 
and kissing the ‘‘ babies,” pinching the red cheeks of the 
** boys,” and showing herself 30 ‘‘ motherly,” that she 
won the love of all her guests over again. 

When the “good things” on the bountiful table had 
been thoroughly ‘‘tried,” games for the children foilow- 
ed, until crash! came a ‘“‘ loaded” snowball through the 
window over their heads, and dropped on the hearth- 
stone. Farmer Logan opened the door in time to see the 
retreating forms of the Nagles’, and Dan the dog. Set- 
ting a hired man to keep watch outside, he gathered the 
children about him, and told them stories of his army 
life—most of all he endeavored to impress upon their 
minds, what class of boys grew up to be good soldiers, 
and what class grew up to be the “deserters,” the 
‘* skulkers,” and the ‘‘ guard-house recruits.” 

‘I tell ye, children, its the brave, honest, truthful boys 
and girls, that grow up to be good men and women. 
The boy what sneaks away from his lessons, stones cat- 
tle, and likes to hurt live critters, when he grows up is a 
meaner man than he wasa boy; and when you looks 
about you for the good men of a town you'll just find 
him an old bummer, or else gone out of sight and mind 
of everybody what knew him when he was a litile 
shaver. A bully ain’t never brave when it comes to a 
tight pull, but the boy that’s been the least bragger 
comes out the hero every time ; ain’t that so, Dominie ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Logan, you are right.” 

The hands on the round face of the great old fashioned 
clock, showed “ half-past ten,” when the children were 


bundled up and whisked away home again, tired out 
with their romping. —Secholar’ 8 Companion. 





Avorp THESE MissEs.—This miss is always making 
Mistake; ee age of a very jealous temper 
eee ve, Mistrust. causes a great many 
Misunlerstanding This miss is very disobe- 

and disorderly—Misrule. These misses can never 

find a thing aod want it—M , Mislay. These 
three misses are Na ae truthful— it, Misin- 
Misconstrue 1s miss is Pe an a rude— 





CASTELAR. 


Emilio Castelar y Rissoll, the great Spanish statesman 
from whom we expect so much, is barely fifty, having 
been born at Cadiz on the 8th of September, 1832. His 
father, a small tradesman of that town, was in his day 
a Radical of some mark. His father died when he was 
only seven, and until the age of eighteen he remained 
in Andalusia, then in Alicante—receiving such an edu- 
cation as the straitened circumstances of his family aad 
the resources of those towns afforded. His biographers 
assert that he gained a profound knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin classics and the old literature of Spain. 
He certainly uses the names of things classical with 
great familiarity, and he contrived at least to persuade 
his relations that he was a hopeful lad worth making 
sacrifices for. Two novels written before he was eighteen 
induced them to club together and send him to finish 
his studies at Madrid. 

He took his place in the crowd of poor students who, 
among a people whose highest ambition is a post under 
Government, are naturally attracted by a gratuitous 
university education. From his first arrival in Madrid, 
Castelar began to eke out his modest allowance by jour- 
nalism. With all the confidence of an Andalusian he 
attacked everything—writing novels, newspaper articles, 
a critical work on ‘“ Helen Considered from a Classical 
Point of View”—and yet managed to come creditably 
through his studies in the Normal School. The revolu- 
tion of 1854 was for him the starting-point of a political 
career. Like Numa Roumestan, he sprang into fame by 
one speech. He had come as a spectator to a Demo- 
cratic meeting in the Theatre ‘‘del Oriente,” with, we 
are assured, no intention of speaking; but, fired with 
excitement, he made his way to the tribune and deliver- 
ed an oration which had an immense success, and prob- 
ably first revealed to Castelar himself the fact that he 
was a born orator. He awoke the next morning a 
famous man; and before the day was out thousands of 
copies of his speech were being printed, and he had been 
received on to the staff of a popular Democratic paper, 
El Tribuno. In 1857, at the age of twenty-five, he be- 
came Professor of History in Madrid; and, after the 
usual Continental practice in the revolutionary epoch, 
used his chair as a place in which to advocate his politi- 
cal opinions.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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LOTTERIES. 











There has been a time when people thought lotteries 
to be good things; they were even authorized by the 
different states. But the effect on the morals of those 
who bought tickets has been found to be very bad ; they 
became lazy; they wanted to get money without work. 
In most cases only ignorant people buy tickets ; the wise 
ones know that their chance of winning a prize is very 
small and so they will not invest their money. Suppose 
you are walking along the street and find a ten dollar 
gold piece; now that will not happen to you again as 
long as you live. Yet a man is more likely to find ten 
dollar pieces in the street than to win anything in lotter- 
ies. This fact most people are beginning to find out, 
and so lotteries are becoming unpopular. The Japan- 
ese Government sent a great many things to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; those not sold were returned and an 
application was made to set up a lottery to dispose of 
them, but,the government refused, and itself advanced 
the money needed to cover the cost of the goods. The 
French people,did just the reverse and for many weeks 
there was great excitement in Paris. Finally the prize 
was drawn by a mau who, all said, could not make good 
use of it. Of course the Japanese were wiser than the 
French.—Scholar’s Companion. 


ASKING QuEsTiIons.—‘‘ What makes that noise?” 
asked a little boy on the train the other day. ‘The 
cars,” answered his mother. ‘‘ What for?’ ‘ Because 


they are moving.” ‘‘ What are they moving for?” “ The 


engine makes them.” ‘‘What engine?’ ‘‘ The engine 
in front.’ ‘‘ What isit in front for?’ ‘To pull the 
train.” ‘‘ What train?’ ‘“Thisone.” ‘This car,” re- 


peuted the youngster, pointing to the one in which they 
sat. ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ What does it pullit for?’ ‘ The en- 
ineer makes it.” ‘*What engineer?’ ‘The one in 
nt. ‘* What is thatin front for?’ ‘I told you that 
before.” ‘Told who what? ‘Told you.” ‘‘ What 
for?’ ‘Oh, be still ; you are a nuisance.” ‘ What's 
a nuisance?’ ‘A boy who asks too many questions.” 
“Whose boy?’ ‘My boy.” ‘‘ What questions?” 
*- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


For MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OVERWORK, Etc. 
I have taken Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It has 
done - more good than any other medicine I ever 








shall take more. 
Racine, Wis. REV. 8..N. GRIFFITH. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 


ScRIBNER’s GEOGRAPHICAL READER 
AND Primer. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

This book is destined to start the re- 
volution afresh, already began, in re- 
spect to geographical teaching. It isa 
reader of 192 pages, and consists of a 
series of picturesque readings describ- 
ing a journey around the world. We 
hail the book as one that will set the 
ball rolling. The heavy loads of geo- 
graphy that have been piled on the 
children must be lightened. This will 
begin the movement. More will be said 
in another issue. 

Ha Fr Hours WITH GREEK AND LATIN 
AutuHors, by G. H. Jennings and W. 
8. Johnstone. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

It isa fact that many of our most 
distinguished literary men during the 
last three hundred years have exer- 
cised their powers in putting the an- 
cient classics into an English dress. 
Among these we have Dryden, Addi- 
son, Pope, Cowper, Moore, Bryant, 
Derby and Conington. By this means 
everything that is valuable in ancient 
thought is at our disposal. In this 
volume Eschylus appears in his ‘‘Pro- 
metheus Bound,” Anacreon in his ‘‘Cu- 
pid Benighted,” Homer in his ‘‘Siege 
of Troy,” Demosthenes in his ‘‘ Ora- 
tion on the Crown,” Horace in his 
‘Ode to Virgil,” Virgil in the ‘‘Fall of 
Troy.” We deem the idea of this com- 
pilation an excellent one; the plan will 
bring a partial knowledge of the clas- 
sic writers to many who would other- 
wise never see them. 





First Book IN FRENCH, BY THE NaTu- 
RAL OR PESTALOZZIAN SysTEM, for teach- 
ing the Language without the Help of 
the Learner’s Vernacular, by James H. 
Worman, A.M. Price 35 cents. New 
York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

The first book is a companion volume 
to the German series by the same au- 
thor, and intended for those wishing 
to speak French. The peculiar feat- 
ures of the book are: The attempt is 
made to teach the French language 
without the ,help of English. It ap- 
peals to pictorial illustrations for the 
names of objects, and from the outset 
the learner is urged to speak. Gram- 
mar is incidentally taught to prevent 
mistakes in composition. The laws of 
the language are to be deductions from 
what the learner sees before him. The 
lessons are well graded and the con- 
versations are on familiar and inter- 
esting topics, thus providing a stock of 
words and ideas needed in the conver- 
sation of every-day life. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’s ANNUAL, No. 9, 
edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Phil- 
adelphia: National School of Elocution 
and Oratory. 

This is No. 9 of the series started by 
Prof. Shoemaker, late president of the 
National School of Oratory. It has 
many excellent selections, and will be 
found useful by teachers and others 
needing such a volume. 

COMMENTARY ON MARK. New York: 
I. K. Funk & Co. Price 60 cts. and $1. 

The aim of the book is threefold. (1) 
To furnish expositions that are terse 
and simple, accurate in scholarship, 
free from pedantry and plain in style. 
(2) To afford the Sunday-school worker 








abundance of biographical; historical 
and geographical material for the un- 
folding of each lesson, together with 
careful treatment of such topics as 
miracles, parables, demoniacal posses- 
sions and other difficult Bible questions. 
(3) To furnish for the family altar in- 
teresting reading on the §.S. lessons, 
and for the pastor, superintendent and 
teacher one organized and practical 
form of the lessons. 

The Method of the Book—(1) It is 
divided into forty-eight sections, cor- 
responding with the forty-eight lessons 
of the International series. (2) Each 
section is carefully analyzed, its words 
and phrases critically explained and 
its persons and places accuracely de- 
scribed. (3) Errors are pointed out, 
and rendering of recent revisions indi- 
cated; thus adapting the work to the 
wants of all readers and students of 
the Word of God. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF MARK’s 
GosPEL. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
Price, cloth 50 cts. ; paper 15 cts. 

This is a part of the ‘‘ Teachers’ Edi- 
tion” of the Gospels now in press. The 
following points deserve attention, the 
first three of which are to be found in 
no other edition of the revised version: 
1. A black-faced punctuation mark 
or letter at the close of each verse. This 
will greatly facilitate ready reference 
and responsive reading. 

2. Running headlines, or headings, 
as in the Bagster and other Bibles, are 
put at the tops of pages. 

3. The references to parallel passages 
found in the Bagster Bibles, with num- 
erous others, as far as appropriate, 
put in the margins and printed in full. 
This is a very important point. 

4. The Appendix Notes of the Amer- 
ican revisers, are printed in the mar- 
gin of each page by the side of the pas- 
sages referred to. 


TALKS TO Boys AND GIRLS ABOUT 
JEsus, with Bible Links to make a 
Complete and Chronological Lite of 
Christ for the Young, edited by W. F. 
Crafts. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
It is not an easy thing to talk to 
children. Many a man can address 
adults successfully, who will fail if he 
speaks to children. To do this suc- 
cessfully requires the highest ability. 
The editor has prepared this volume 
to give an impetus to the growing cus- 
tom of preaching to children. He puts 
in this volume the sermons delivered 
by a great variety of persons of all 
denominations, The volume will be 
found useful by parents who wish to 
read to their children from the Gos- 
pel, and also give explanation of what 
is read. 

Among the contributors we find the 
names of Dean Stanley, John Ruskin, 
Lyman Abbott, E. P. Hammond, J. H. 
Vincent, L. D. Bevan, as well as the 
editor, W. F. Crafts. The sermons we 
have read are plain, employing speech 
understood by children; and we deem 
the book one that will do an excellent 
service in the world. If it is not scat- 
tered far and wide, it will not be for 
want of merit. 


A Happy Boy, by Bijornstjerne 
Bjornson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

The translation by R. B. Anderson 
of this tale will render thousands of 
boys and girls happy, for it has been 
done with neatness. It is one of tho 
author’s best stories, and has a great 








popularity in Norway and Sweden. 
The author has a wonderful facility in 
writing for the young. He sympa- 
thizes with his characters in a remark- 
able degree. His style puts his boys 
and girls at quite a distance from us; 
we do not see them around us, but 
this does not detract from his genius; 
he lives in his own world and creates 
his characters to suit himself. 

WINTER AND ITs DANGERS, by Ham- 
ilton Osgood, M.D. Philadelphia : 
Presley Blakiston. 

The subjects of dangers from errors 
in dress, food, overheated air, indiffer- 
ence to sunshine, etc., are here well 
considered. The suggestions are plain- 
ly and concisely stated. 

MAGAZINES. 

The leading article in the North 
American Review for January, con- 
tains the judgments of five of the most 
distinguished American authorities 
upon ‘‘The Moral Responsibility of 
the Insane.” Just at present this sub- 
ject occupies a very prominent place 
in the minds of the American people; 
but quite apart from its momentary 
interest, as connected with the extra- 
ordinary trial now in progress in 
Washington, the problem of determin- 
ing the fact of insanity, and fixing the 
limits of responsibility of the insane, 
is one that in itself possesses an irre- 
sistible attraction for every generous 
mind. The wreckand ruin of intellect 
appeals at once to our highest sympa- 
thies, and to whatever is noblest in 
human curiosity. The authors select- 
ed for the discussion of this subject are 
Drs. Beard and Seguin, of New York, 
Dr. Elwell, of Cleveland, Dr. Jewell, 
of Chicago, and Dr. Folsom, of Boston. 
The other articles in the January num- 
ber of the Review are as follows: ‘“The 
New Political Machine,” by Wm. Mar- 
tin Dickson; ‘‘Shall Women Practice 
Medicine?” by Dr. Mary Putnam Jaco- 
bi; ‘The Geneva Award and the In- 
surance Companies,” by G. B. Cole; 
and ‘‘A Chapter of Confederate His- 
tory,” by F. G. Ruffin. The announce- 
ment is made that the February num- 
ber of the Review, to be issued January 
15th, will contain Part III. of the 
‘* Christian Religion” series of articles, 
and that it is to be a very able defence 
of the Christian faith. 


The regular edition of St. Nicholas 
in England is now eight thousand 
copies. Ten thousand copies of the 
Christmas number are being sold there. 
The current number of the Literary 
World has an amusing article, evident- 
ly from some legal contributor, on the 
libel suit against Miss McLean’s novel, 
“Cape Cod Folks,” the gist of which 
seems to be that the plaintiffs may get 
a verdict of about six and a quarter 
cents; it has also interesting biogra- 
phical sketches of ‘‘ Auber Forestier,” 
and of the Swedish author, Kristofer 
Janson, who has just come to the 
United States on his second visit. 
The January Century, a large edition 
of which is on the press, will be delay- 
ed this month until the 23d. One of 
its novel features is to be a frontis- 
pit: e printed in tint,—a portrait of Ex- 
Piesident Thiers, accompanying an 
:.1 ticle by jthe Hon. Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, our former Minister to France. 
A full-page portrait of Queen Margaret 
of Italy is given in connection with an 
article on the making of Burano lace, 





for which the Princess Louise of Eng- 


land has made a sketch. The number 
also has another portrait of President 
Garfield (from an artotype by Edward 
Bierstadt, N. Y.,) which will accom- 
pany an anecdotal paper by Colonel 
A. F. Rockwell, entitled ‘From Men- 
tor to Elberon.” The immediate friends 
of the late President regard this por- 
trait as giving a somewhat different 
phase of the late President’s character 
from that presented by the engraving 
by Cole in the December Century, and 
as revealing his affectionate qualities, 
while the latter was especially strong 
on the intellectual side of his nature. 
The artotype is also interesting as be- 
ing the portrait Mrs. Garfield selected 
to send to Queen Victoria. The sale of 
the November and December Century 
still continues. A new edition of nine 
thousand of the latter number has just 
been issued. 

The Sanitarian for December is of 
unusual interest. This number alone, 
as a household table-book, is worth 
more to any family than the subscrip- 
tion price for a whole year. Every 
subject, bearing directly or indirectly 
upon health, is discussed with such 
clearness as to present it in its most 
practical light to the mind of the read- 
er. The chief articles in this number 
are: The Progress of Sanitary Protec- 
tion at Newport, by Dr. H. R. Storer: 
The Germ Theory, by Prof. Pasteur: 
Influence of Various Articles of Food 
in Spreading Disease, by Francis Vich- 
er, M.D. ; Sewage Irrigation a Sanitary 
Success, by Alfred Carpenter, M. D..; 
Distinctive Characteristics of Disease 
Produced by Eating Pork, by E. Bal- 
lard, M. D.; Suppression of Incompet- 
ent Medical Practioners, and Small- 
pox in Illinois, by John H. Rauch, 
M. D.; Hygiene in Medical Schools, by 
T. P. Corbally, M. D. 





Our ideas of color are likely to be 
upset. The primary colors are said to 
be red, blue and yellow. But Prof. 
Donders, long known as the most dis- 
tinguished oculist in Holland, recent- 
ly delivered a lecture in Amsterdam 
on color, in which he demonstrates by 
an elaborate experimental analysis, 
notwithstanding the prevailing theory, 
green must be ranked with the primi- 
tive colors. Green, he says, could not 
be produced by mixing pure yellow 
and blue—such a composition would 
be white, in the very nature of things. 
The green color which is apparently 
derived from the amalgamation of two 
paints is in reality the result of ‘‘sub- 
traction.” This subject can be inves- 
gated by almost any one. How is it? 





THE death rate. ‘Dr. Richardson 
gave it as his opionion, some time ago, 
that ‘‘ were England converted to tem- 
perance, the vitality of the nation 
would be increased one third in value; 
or, in other words, that of the 681,000 
who die every year nearly 227,000 
lives would be saved. This is a start- 
ling statement, is it not; after careful 
investigation, eminent medical au- 
thorties think it near the truth. Dr. 
Kerr, a distinguished physician, says: 
His own calculations give 200,000 as 
the number of deaths resulting from 
drinking, of which 128,000 may be 
traced to drunkness, and the rest to 
more or less moderate uses of alcohol. 


—-— oe 





AN interesting discussion is now go- 
ing on in an English scientific journal 





upon the question whether the heads 
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of Englishmen have grown smaller 
within the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. Evidence has been obtained 
from the hatters which shows, appar- 
ently beyond doubt, that the hats worn 
at present average one size smaller 


than those worn a generation ago. The | 


attempts made to explain this by a 
change in the style of hats and in the 
manner of wearing the hat and the 
hair appear to be unsatisfactory. 





As an illustration of the general 
spread of elementary education in Jap- 
an, an inspector of prisons has report- 
ed that during the past summer he 
found all the children attending the 
prison schools for four or six hours 
every day, while the adults attended 
in the evenings and on Sundays. In 
the chief penal settlement in Tokio he 
found three hundred boys learning 
rapidly, and was pleased to note in 
the senior class that the boys were 
learning ciphering with European fig- 
ures from one of their own number. 





THE conservative disposition of the 
English people prevents their making 
many of the reforms in spelling which 
have for years been established in this 
country. An example which all our 
readers have often noticed is that of 
retaining the letter u in such words as 
harbor and favor. We are hardly 
able, however, to believe the story that 
the Bank of England is so tenacious of 
the accepted form on that side of the 
ocean, that it lately refused to pay a 
draft because in stating that it was in 
favor of so and so, the word favor had 
been spelled without a w. 


ReaDine furnishes the mind not 
only with the materials of knowledge ; 
it is thinking that makes what we 
read ours. We are of the ruminating 
kind, and it is not enough for us to 
cram ourselves with a great load of 
collection—we must chew them over 
again. —CHANNING. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

The ScHotar’s ComPaNion is the 
name of a monthly paper, devoted 
solely to things that will interest the 
pupils of the schools. It gives dia- 
logues, recitations, stories pertaining 
to school life, and the names of those 
that excel, as well as other features to 
please this class of readers, and avoids 
the vice-approving elements found in 
many papers prepared for the young 
folks.—N. Y. Tribune. 

I have noticed with much interest, 
the announcement that you intend to 
publish the ScHoLar’s ComPanion—a 
paper for youth. I entirely approve 
of your plan as set forth, and cannot 
but believe that such a journal will 
prove a valuable means of improve- 
ment to its readers, as well as an im- 
portant and timely auxilliary to the 


cause of education.—Hrnry KIppDLEz, ~ 4 
A 


City Supt., N. Y. City. 

It is a paper that a teacher can wel- 
come to the school-room, and it will do 
much to break up the dull routine of 
daily work, by suggesting new subjects 
of thought and study.—Kducational 
Calender. 


It is correctly named, and will sup- 
ply a want long felt.—Jonesboro’ 
Times. 

It must prove a helpful periodical to 
both boys and girls at school.—Church 


MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYMM, MASS., 


ympathize with Woman. 
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Health of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can S$ 


& Leckdare 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


pero 
for all those “ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
se0common to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Disp ts, and the quent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by its use. 

Itr fai , flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Weadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always p ly cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female systent. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention thie Puper 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

ama Sold by all Druggists. -@s 


HOPE*:-DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Al s in position, but invisible to others. 
All versation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P.K. PECK & 


C0.. 8568 Broadway, New York. 
THE WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
TECHNICAL DESIGN 


339 West 34th, Street. 


CLASSES ARE NOW OPEN. 
PRACTICAL DEsiGn is taught in Lace, Carpets, 
Oil Cloth, Linoleum, Chintz, Print and Silk, also 
-. —y Covers, Wood Carving, Embroidery, Wall 
per, etc. 




















TERMS: 
Elementary Class, three months. ....... $15.00 
Advanced Classes “ _ eer 25.00 
Post Graduate Course .................. 15.00 


pal. Carpet, Oil Cloth, Linol Miss 
‘ lo oleum ; jorence 
f Marshall,” Wall’ Paper,’ Embroidery; Wood: 
per, ro! - 
Carving ; Miss Margaret E. Duncan, "Free hand 
LecTURERS.—Lectures will be given by Anna D. 
French, M.D., Principles of 5 er r. McCal- 
lum “pen Practical Design; Mr..Geo. C. Wright 
upon Harmony of Color ; Mr. Joifh 8. Clark, Con- 
ventionalization in Design; Montague Marks on 
Mr. ilie Pitou 
. Rhinehard 


Florence E. Cory, Princi- 


DR. RHODES. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT 
-AT— 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Paralysis, Brain and Nerve Diseases, Rheamatism, 
Sciatica, Spine Disease, Vertigo, Loss of Memory, Mel- 
ancholy, General Debility, Hysteria, Epilepsy or Fits, 
Jaundice, Constipation, Headache, Dy+pepsia, Dropsy, 
Asthma, Pleurisy, Catarrh, Piles, Humors, Gravel, 
Wesk back or side, Liver Disease, Kidney, Heart, 


Lang, and all Blood Diseases, 
Office hours trom 9 o’cluck a. uw. toS p.m. 


1 B50 P20 Kissel Sraveon Coe Portas we. 
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ELRellog Gl 
ew York: 


This is the name of a beautiful little Art Manual just issued by us. It is writ- 
ten by probably the best artist in Water-Colors as applied to flowers in New York 
City, and is practical and plain. At the end of the volume are minute directions for 
painting the 12 Prize Art Carps, for which a number of beautiful prize are offered 
forthe best. This is fully explained in the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION. One set of Prize 
Cards in envelope goes with each volume, Price of cardsalone 15 cents. The book 
is beautifully printed and bound in card-board covers, price 40 cents ; in board covers, 
cloth back 60 cents. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





















4 : THE 
The Scholar's Compation.) tic GAME, 
The attention of teachers has been di- —~— 


rected of late to the procuring of suitable 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING | Word Contest. 
for their pupils to read in classes, in addi- 


tion to the ordinary reader. This plan has| It ts acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
been found to crea great interest in the | exciting game ever published; at the same time serves 
scholars in the usually dry reading lesson, | ** ® Valuable kovcaTor of both old and young, uniting 





To be entirely successful however, the the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
ling matter must be bri vht interesting ; may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
> - ar . —’ | Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
of te being veut by cehole y “> hag any number of persons. Price 2% cents. Postage pre- 
; ars. ScHOL- paid andapuineene 
AR’s COMPANION just fills this want. It 
contains sixteen of reading matter, Di H 
fresh and ori inal, 1s neatly printed from | The Illustrated ictionary. 
new contains bright stories, boy- . 
howd “oa pm tec nm stories | Very handsomely bownd in Cloth. Con- 
of animals, etc. We give the contents of Nearly 30,000 words 
the Dec. number. Send fora copy with oT \s “ 
premium list, and get up a club in your This book is a complets epitome of valuable explana- 
school. | tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
: ” 4 words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pr 
7 Merry | iy ary Fag 3 Young a | nunciation of each word. To introduce them, we will 
former, e Good can rave, of | wend one Dictionary. Price 50 cents. Postage pre 
paid. 


cus and Centrifugal,” ‘The Isles of 
Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 


taining 674 pages. 


Shoals,” ‘‘Rubies and Diamonds.” ‘‘ The 


t/ Story of ‘Kobin Adair,” “Arabian 
Horses,” ** Queer Fishes,” “ Success,” | BROOKLYN, E. D.. NEW YORK 
“ Joseph Bara.” THe ScHOOL Room. THE | Norg.—We will send one Spelling game and one Dic 
WRITING CLUB. Tue LETTER BOx. “Good uunary on receipt of 6 sta. 1and3 ct. stamps taken. 
Advice Corner,” ‘‘ Bahea and Rio De Ja-| 





neiro,” “The Building,” ‘‘The Jews,” | 

‘*Earning a Present,” Lotteries,” * The | DENTAL ROOMS 

Men who Succeed,” “Castelar.” 
Now there is an extraordinary list of | 

things for five cents, isn’t there? Why, | 

the two dialogues are worth more than | 

that. Teachers, do you really want to) 


iin 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


do good to yo folks? Really, now?}234 STREET AND 9% AVE. 
It sou do you will certainly try and ve | 
them take the Companion. Open com-| pry y4BLE WORK. 


munication with us and join hands in our 
good work. Remember we shall pay you 
for your help. 
E. L. LELLOGG & CO,, 
Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


MODERATE CHARGES, 


Plastic Gliings fer breken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


. 
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THe PostaL Carp.—A treatise on 
the history of the postal card has been 
published in Berlin. The originator of 
the idea is said to have been a German 
state official, Dr. Stephen, who wrote 
an essay: npon it in 1865. Austria was 
the first to adopt it, beginning in Octo- 
ber, 1869. The first three months wit- 
nessed the passage of 2,930,000 cards 
through the mails. Germany followed 
suit in 1870, and on the first day after 
the introduction of the postal card 45,- 
468 were sent off in Berlin. alone; and 
in two months over 2,000,000 were 
used. Other countries soon initiated 
the same step. During the Franco- 
Prussian war the postal card was a 
great boon to both armies. Over 10,- 
000,000 cards passed during the cam- 
paign between the German soldiers 
and their friends and homes. The 
greatest proportional consumpticn of 
postal cards occurs unquestionably in 
the United States. The whole of Eu- 
rope is estimated to use annually 350, - 
000,000, while the consumption in the 
United States alone will probably not 
fall short of 250,000,000. Germany 
consumed in 1879 123,747,000. 


-<¢ 

ALL have seen coats of arms, but all 
do not know how they orignated. They 
were used to distinguish the different 
chiefs or lords and their followers in 
battle and abroad, before the common 
people had learned to read. They 
were necessary as the uniforms and 
badges are now to distinguish the 
various regiments and State officers. 
The figures of lions, dragons, eagles, 
and other creatures, the rose, lily, and 
palm, could be recognized when em- 
broidered on the surcoat or garment 
worn above the armor to protect it 
from tarnishing, and soldiers could 
know ata glance when they met to 
what duke or prince they belonged. 
At first only sovereigns used these dis- 
tinctions; afterward all families of 
noble birth chose badges and figured 
shields, every design on which was a 
sign of some trait of which they were 
proud, their loyalty, courage, or am- 
bition. Or the figures recalled some 
notable event in the fortunes of the 
family, as the spider, which Robert 
Bruce watched mending its web in the 
cave while he was hiding from his 
enemies, was placed in the royal arms 
after he became King of Scotland.— 
Wide Awake. 


LIEUTENANT-Commander Gorringe, 
in bringing the Obelisk to New York 
has performed indeed a momumental 
work. So has Dr. C. W, Benson, of 
Baltimore in curing the nervous dis- 
orders of the world, with his Celery 
and Chamomile Pills. 





Is THIS not a Mule? Tickle his Heel 
and See. Yes, itisa Mule. You had 
better Send for a Doctor and a Minis- 
ter. If it had been a Piano, instead of 
a Mule, you would not Have to Wear 
yourself in a Sling for the next Six 


Months. Do you wish it had Been a 
Piano ? \ 


HOW TO GET WELL. 


Thousands of persons are constantly 
troubled with a combination of dis- 
eases. Di kidneys and costive 
bowels are their tormentors. They 
should know that Kidney-Wort oct 
on these organs at the same time, caus- 
ing them to throw off the poisons that 
have clogged them, and so we 
the whole man. Hundreds testify to 


this.—Pitteburgh Post. 





VOCAL DEFECTS. él 
Rooms oF mor 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SINGING. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


SPECIAL 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” at _ 
AND aUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vooal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
“The Human Voice in Song,” iene 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
«ga: yignemmasaaaaal Pun i pa Naga ia 
“Clarke's Mormal Method of Vocal; . «""UnmoF }Pemon& + + Thon onslh 
Training,” + +e 15 7 @ a 10.00 “ 
POR SINGING, PUBLIO SPEAKING, REaDrxe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 


AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 








Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 
1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILATELPHIA 


READING. STAMMERING. 





VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
NEW YORK 


Normal School’ Kindergarten Teachers | «*. 


With Model Kindergarten ont Elementary Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STRELT, - ° ° NEW YORK. 
Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars 


as to terms, etc., inquire of Pr JOHN KRAU 
OF. 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTR, { Princtpals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 

Prof. KRaAvs isa Gane of ree Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel School, and one of the first pro- 
pagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 
“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all preebrnncs inteogtaee, t= ed om Itis to the 
ay this lady more than any other, posses. that the increasing su: sof Kindorgartoning in Atmorlon, | Soke 
is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest. nthe Galaxy.” 

“Mrs. Kraus isa a yt upon the subject,— certainly, oe an, a her 
knowl of Froebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kin: rten teacher is and she 
ingpires her pupils with such a standard, and at the same time with so —_ io. and ardor to 


improve, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence.—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kinder- 
garten Messenger. 














ee = - — —_ _ ee - 
-Packard’s Business College, 
METHODIST BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
This is a professional school for business training, and is under the perso: pervision of th 
founder and tn ietor, Mr. 8. 8. Packard, = A for the aye 20 years wes aeoclated Bok ont t and 
Stratton, and is the author of the Book-keeping series which bears their name. The Co 


foun 858, ong has made steady progress in utility and Dagon. favor, and now stands at the 
class of schools. “The location is unsu : 


head of this unsurpassed ; ms spacious and el it; the 
course of study most thorough and efficient. The rates of tition "tome recently been uced, and 

upils can enter at any “. Tuition per term of 11 weeks, $45.00. Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD, Principal. 





The Misses Chadeayne, 


Or 518 MADISON AVENUE, - = NEW YORK, 
Invite the ular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where the 
number received is sutliciently small for constant pag amy attention to be given to eaeh one of the 
bo together with practical instruction the Modern Languages. The School has been 
fee vey nest tro! by the first and any who visit it can be furnished with excellent 
rs of pba e tO} on. 


- Stern’s School of Languages, 
309 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


‘This school is a centre = } J a for all those who are desirous of studying foreign languages: 


German, French, Italian and 











private a are entrusted to native Professors of the highest order o: 
eee attention is paid to a pure pronunciation, and the utmost care is always taken to 
esssons thorough, agreeable and profitable. Thus a perfect mastery of the languages is 
The “ Natural Method " (mainly conversational) has always been employed in the institution since 
its existence. This method combines all the that is to be found im older methods of teaching, 
—~ adds to that the improvements made up to this day in education and in the teaching of modern 
janguages, 


l 
It is theartof our 


; the 
s the 


that hwomnale thostutente, rete Co Gon eteate they cater our Oaion 
of speak French if they study French, and German if they study German. Cur Ereiee. 
sore upon the work they see done in the class ; es ee cece wae were ‘Come as 
house, and thay 40 mot give lencus to be suudie’ at bamne 8, M. 8 » Director, 





New York Conservatorv of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
yao: operation, The corps of Professors numbers oyer forty of the ablest in 

e country. 

N. B.—The New York eee: the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 P. M., for the reception and clas- 


sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commenc 
date of entrance. 8S. M. GRISWOLD, Petia 

















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294, 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to swit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,ete., furnished on application. 





JOSEPE GILLOTT & BONS, 91 John Street, New York. | HENRY HOB, Sele Agent. 
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Books for Teachers 


—_—Oo-—— 

Every teacher should own a number of standari 
professional books. He needs them as much a 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepare: 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a stat: 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stani- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 


—_—O— 
Kell s School M ment. 

This volume by the editor of the ScHOOL Jour- 
NAL contains See yil te santion t poms 
subject. Any will a 
to enter his school with more tact, fact, clearer ida 
andy be eee thon governing. It has an 
ofthe New York Prof, Thoms ge 

ew Yo e n 
commendsit. Also Prof. William ¥. Phelps, Bupt 
many other 


Winona Public Schools, and man 
t Price 75 cents, post-paid. 
DeG Graff’s School-Room Guide. 


the’ practical work of 
eehool-room. hy datient the auth or has 


a Directions, or how to teach the subjects. 
Sri: Clone 6: how 80 avoid tae teach- 
e su 
ing > me a pt cn near geieaaaal 


a Aa beings out Oat tae most a and mel 
Ee The to 4 freated embrace — every 








branch of stu: ee in the public 

school Among I honics, 

. drawing, , language, ry, 

— rape calisthenics, letter wri » erematte, 

ay) ~~ 3 , geography, climate, natura 

Siena, plinary mov ements, organization, 
mans ment. 

437 pe y bound in cloth. Price, 

$1.50 This is ae of the most attractive 

and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 


Powe The 


e’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
i: ds ew teachers. It 

a priceless vol No man in this country 
tangnt as did David. P. Page, the first bos | of 
New York State Normal School. He will stand as 


It will help a good 
and it will help Hay te 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


qohennet Principles and Practice of 


of Mr. Page. He was 


879-80; is a pular conductor of 
ay it his life in edu- 
we a ca one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from an —. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. Price, $1. 50, postpaid. 

Brooks’ Normal Methods. 


This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
ci of the ie Normal School, Pa., is an- 
other volume of t merit. It is sufficient to 

that =. - is a remarkable teacher and 
that his book attention as a epetion 


guide for a thoughttul teacher. Price, $1.50, post- 
Craig's Question Book. 

exceedingly useful for all who wish to 

sonipar teaiemeaaiiten who wish to select ques 

tions for their classes. It has 3,000 rae + ques 

grammar ete., etc. 


, arithmetic, 
answers. h de ent of questions is 
folowed by a en’ answers on same sub- 
ane — numbered and correspond 
in preceding page. We give list 0’ 
Saree: an 8. History, geography, grammar, 
Le — J , rules 0; ot 
and 
ives Gapnitiocs made easy, civil government, mene 
tary laws and anatomy, 
ms have been publish: 
Sta edition. Price, postpaid. 


The Normal Question Bock. 
This volume like the last is ~— r- for a 

view of studies for examination. It also contain 

oe questions with answers quoted from stand: 


New York Public Schools (it was 
ve Handle: Hartieon "and Cal- 
Kins. “Tt details the methods in each ), and 
pe ae py ed it may almost be 


every teacher in the New York city. 
Brice. $1.25, pestpald. 


Sense Gy Teatmet. 
Cultivation of the .aenr 


Sic Poaching the Cultiotine Uae cr Wor Words. On Discipline. On 
gain Thos manuals are 1 ah | a oy rs 
Spee 
« the set of five for $2.50 Addanss, 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
91 Park Place, New York. 
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Some Famiuiar Sayrnes. — Shake- | 
seare give us more pithy sayings | 
than any other author. From him we | 
cull: ‘*Count their chickens ere they 
are hatched,” ‘“‘ Make assurances doub- 
ly sure,” “Christmas comes but once | 
a year,” ‘Look before you leap,” | 
Washington Irving gives us the “AL 
mighty Dollar.” Thomas Norton que 
ried long ago, ‘‘ What will Mrs. Grundy | 
says?” while Goldsmith answers, 
“Ask me no questions and I'll tell 
you no fibs.” Thomas Tusser, a writer 
of the sixteenth century, gives us ‘‘It’s 
an ill wind that turns no good,” “‘ Bet- 
ter late than never,” “‘Look ere thou 
leap,” and ‘‘ The stone that is rolling 
will gather no moss.” ‘All cry and 
no wool” is found in Butler’s ‘‘ Hudib- 
ras.” Dryden says: ‘‘None but the 
brave deserve the fair,” ‘‘ Men are but 
children or the larger growth,” 
“Through thick and thin.” ‘‘Of two 
evils, I have chosen the least,” and 
“The end must justify the means,” 
are from Matthew Prior. We are in- 
debted to Colley Cibber for the agree- 
able intelligence that ‘“‘Richard is him- 
self again. Cowper tells us _ that 
“Variety is the spice of life.” To Mil- 
ton we owe “‘The Paradise of Fools.” 
From Bacon comes ‘ Knowledge is 
power,” and ThomasSoutherne remind 
us that. ‘‘Pity’s akin to love.” Dean 
Swiftthough that ‘“‘Bread is the staff 
of life.” Campbell found that ‘‘Com- 
ing events cost their shadows before,” 
and ‘‘’Tis distance lends enchantment 
to the view.” ‘‘A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever” is from Keats. Franklin 
says “‘God helps those who help them- 
selves,” and Lawrence Stearne com- 
forts us with the thought that “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 


THE EvcaLyprus.—The tree brought 
from Australia is being rapidly intro- 
duced into Southern France. Seed- 
lings a year old planted in May reach 
the height of six meters in December. 
Its mean yearly growth is about four 
meters, and it comes to vigorous 
maturity in twenty years. Its beauty 
of form, luxuriant evergreen foilage 
and balsamic fragrance commend it 
as a most desirable shade tree. In 
Australia it is thought to make the 
entire atmosphere pure and healthy. 
Its commercial value can hardly be 
overestimated. The wooden ships of 
Australia are built of the eucalyptus. 
It is alike adapted to hulls, framework 
and masts. Carpenters, cabinet makers, 
wagon makers, wheelwrights and other 
mechanics, use it as we use poplar, 
pine, walnut and maple in America, 
while its growth is about five times as 
rapid as our forest trees. The French 


have begun the cultivation of the 
eucalyptus with great enthusiasm, be- 
lieving it will soon render their country 
independent of all others in its supply 
of timber. 





IF you would be distinguished, let it 
a your merits, nor by your gar- 





_ KIDNEY DISEASES. 
Kidne Gincnses affiict Y greater 
e€ human race, and they are 
heetantly on the increase, but whine 


mical, in the 
most convenient.—Phila. 





MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CORATIVE 
COUGH BALSAM. 
Favorably known and 
York City’ sud Wicaltty 

for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 

Warranted, tt used according to directi ns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Creap, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme 
dy ; and very agreeable to the taste 


if you have a cold, ifever so slight, do not fail to give 
the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 5c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


T he Wc bottle contains four times as much as the %e 


ar 
Gas A 
+ 


work! 
Y 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 











WHY ARE WE sick? 
Senna oom —— i onepettieeteiaietiaenl 

Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous A 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IVKIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY [Z 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 


A 


¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? P§ 


Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. 
Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
ta It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 o 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 


Y (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, YT. y 


Y 


¢ 





30 DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED. 


ee: We will send on 30 days trial 
BER cy DR. 


Electro - Voltaic Appliances, 

Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and ¢s- 
pecial_y designed for the cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lest Vitality, etc., 
the result of abuses and ether causes. Also tor Liver 
and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paraly- 
sis, Ruptarc, Female Troubles and many other 
Diseases. Wonderful cures quickly affected [las 
trated pamphlet sent free. Addi ess, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cu 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Nort. 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye or Clean all styles ot Ladies’ and Genticmen’s 
Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleared o- Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex 


~ ALL ABOUT KANSIS 


THE WEEKLY CAPITAL isan r1gut-Pacez, 48 
COUMN paper, published at Topeka, Kansas, giv 
ing Full and Reliable State News, Crop and 
Weather Reports from every County. $1.00 per 
year. Sample Copy Free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
LLY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin fer 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 






: 
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THE BEST 


ERA gee? SER. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if ro. want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax 
Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


made that the Chal 
the throat of the person using the board. 


It 18 so 





READ WHAT 


From Prof. F, A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘© We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 

From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 

‘I find the Eraser is just what I have 

long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Peirysburg, Ohio. 
‘** The sample Erasers you sent me were 


Is SAID OF 





IT. 
duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 

Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 

** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermeun . 
“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“T am highly pleased with your Era- 
sers. 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Education, New Orleans, La. 
‘**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


ee 
PRICE LIST. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


$1.50 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





HEADQUARTERS _ 
School Supplies. 


WM. F, KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





Teachers and School Boards will take 
notice that] am now ready to furnish EVERY- 
THING needed in schools. shall be grateful to 
teachers who will kindly send me a card if their 
school is in need of Furniture or Supplies of — 4 
description. I can make a special rate to Boa 
of Education and ‘Trustees wishing to furnish 
schools throughout. 

I have the best School Desk in the world, a fact 
that will not be doubted when the desk is seen. 
If the schoolhouse to be furnished is within 200 
miles of New York | will bring a desk and explain 
its merits. 

Send for a descriptive circular. 


Blackboard Rubbers. 


Every school is obliged to use erasers. Now if 
you can do away with f the dust caused br the 
common rubber, and also secure an article that 
will wear twice as long as any other for the same 
price. Do you not waut it? The “CLIMAX” 
embodies all of these virtues. 

The “CLIMAX” has stood an excellent test in 
the N. Y. schools and the teachers say—* They 
will use no other.”” Send for a sample, price 15 
cent postpaid. 

In ordering by the dozen, please state by which 


express you wish them to come. 
oth felt, per doz. . ° : - 1.50 
Fine Piano felt, per doz. . 2,00 


P t 
retty Stories. 
Every reader of this pa should send for a 
copy of this book. It is intended to be used in 
school for compositions. At the head of every 


eis an interesting picture about which you 
write the pretty story. Send 10 cents for a sam- 


Reward Cards 


I havea large line of the most beautiful Reward 
and Sunday-school C 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


I will send to those who wish samplesa 
of fifteen varieties of Reward 

25 cents I know that you will be pleased 
with them and order many more. 


WILLIAM F. KE LOGG, 





& THF, Cinciansti, 0, 


21 Park Piaee, N, ¥, 
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RAILWAY 











a ‘An 
Gnden © i, 
D. ° Si. Cloud ™ 
Y U tan hie Riv.Je 
Was . 
on “2, 8. 
re to 
Bi ge e {| 
a Is sed 
ue Fede \ 
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Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BES! 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 
LEADING RAILWAY 
—OF THE— 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best eamte petwoes Chicago and al! 
points in 
Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Hepraska, California, Oregen, Arizona, Uiah, 
Cele » Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and fer 


COUNUIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DFADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


e Ba ids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 

° m the ‘Territories, an the West Ise, 
for Iwaukee, Green y, Oshkosh, She 
an, Marquette, Fond du Lac 

oughton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 

is, Huron, Velga, Fargo, 

ona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 

innesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 


orth west. 

At Council Bluffs the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P R'ys depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union pe . 

At Chicago, close connections are made with the Lake 
Sho: c, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Warne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Clese connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


Chicago and Council Blufts. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upow Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, aod refuse to buy if hey 
eastern Ral 


ye 
atertown, 
ul, Min- 
smark, 


| do not read avar the Chicago & North-W: 
way. 


it: ations 
ou wish the Best Traveling Accommod 
wil bay cose Tickets by this Fonte, ANL WILL ‘SKE 
NONE 
211 Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Mughitt, 4 V.P.& Gon'l Mang’r @higage 
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Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. PREPARED By REBECCA D. RICKOFFP. 


ary Chest tn tho cerite heb te, view. 8 Gea follow the natural method of teaching, 
owen which is thoroughly and systematically to those faculties of the child that are 


developed, awakened, and inciting correct mental 
Every step in advance is in a logical order of processes at the outset, 
progression and Seletoeed 


we, ener be suspended when in use, 
The beautiful and significan he back yoo chair, thus 


t illustrations are 
an oy 4 noticeable and po thn feature of of 


by ta times a for convenient an 
these advantageous fad bet before classes. 
a ancy objects, rather 
Pe vt oes Tm (te Send for price-list and fuller particulars. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers: New York. Boston. Chicago. 


baer S.S. HAMILL, 


AUTHOR OF 
“SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” 
Assisted by his daughter, 


MISS ALICE HAMILL! 





The Latest and Best. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARCIUs WILISON. 
The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with asupplementary volume designed both as a 


READER AND SPEAKER. 








Will give Recitations and Shak: Imper- 

All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated The maseee S  —~: pheemel 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready, Greenfield, Mo., - Dec. 12 and 13 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. | Lamar, Mo., - - Pee. * — | 4 
Address, See ie Mon - 7". Dec. 19 and 20 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Steelville, Mo., - - - Dec. 21 and 22 
PUBLISHERS : 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. | Gu2% MO» = = = = «= Bec. Band % 
“e phia. | Pierce City, Mo., - - Dec. 26 and 27 
Neosha, Mo., - - - Dec. 28 and 29 
SEND FOR OUR CLEARANCE AND HOLI- Girard, Ka oe 
DAY CATALOGUES, OR COME AND SEE US, ‘i . - Jan. 4and 5 
50,000 BOOKS, CARDS, AND OTHER FANCY Humbol, Hai. .- - - Jan. 6 and7 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. oh AD °° - ea 
MINISTERS, STUDENTS, AND SAB. iedepentonse, Kan., - - © Jan. 13 


BATH-SCHOOLS CAN REPLENISH THEIR 
LIBRARIES FROM THE LARGEST STOCK IN 
THE CITY AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers & Booksellers 
37 Park Row, New York City. 





THE SUN. 


NEW TORE, 1 ° 








Tue Sun for 188 will make its fifteenth annual re- 
volution under the present management, shining, as al- 
ways, for all, big and liftie, mean and gracious, content- 





AU Cllanihe 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING. | 


Publications by H. W. Elisworth, 21 Park P1., N.Y. 


i. Reversible Writing Books, Large. per doz. 6)$1. 4 
‘ Reversible Writing Books, Sinai’ (ho) | 


&: Reversible Peowsng Books. casheciain o 1 So | 
- Manual of Essential Penmanship. 

é: **Pen-that-is-a-Pen.”’ No. 1., e; No. 
Elastic ; No. 3, Ladies’. grog. ... 2 

6. 6. Book keeping and Business Manual. - 1.25 
. Steps of keeping (Short Course) . 


& Bookkeeping Chart, $100; Blanks, 75 cts. 
¢2"" Send for full List and Introduction Offer. 


ed and unhappy, Rebubli and D atic, depraved 
and virtaons, intelligent and obtuse. Tux Sun's light 
is tor mankind and womankind of every sort ; but its 
genial warmth is for the good, while it pours hot dis- 





| comfort on the blistering backs of the persistentiy 


wicked. 

Tue Sun of 1868 was ajnewspaper of a new kind. It 
discarded many ofthe forms,and a multitude of the 
superfluous words and phrases of ancient journalism. 
It undertook to report in a fresh, succinct, unconven- 
tional way all the news of the world, omitting no event 
of human interest, and commenting upon affairs with 
the fearlessness of abso! ind The 
of this experiment was the success of Tus Sux. It 








ffected a per t change in the style of American 
newspapers. Every important journal established in 


this country in the dozen years past has been modelled 
after Taz Sun. Every important journal already exist- 
ng hcs been modified and bettered by the force of Tax 
Sun's example, 

THE Sun of 1882 will be the same outspoken, truth 
telling, and interesting newspaper. 

By a liberal use of the means which an abundant pros- 

perity affords, we shall make it better than ever before 

We shall print ali the news, putting it into readable 
shape, and measuring its importance, not by the tradi- 
tional yardstick, but by its real interest to the people. 
Distance from Printing House Square is not the firs 
consideration with Tuz Sun. Whenever anything hap- 
pens worth reporting we get the particulars, whether it 
happens in Brooklyn or in Bokhara. 

In politics we have decided opinions ; and are accus- 
tomed to express them in language that can be under! 


We say what we think about men and events 
That ‘habit is the only secret of Tax Sun's politica 
aree. 


“Tas Werk ty SUN gathers into eight pages the best 
matter of the seven daily issues. An Agricultural Ve- 
partment ot nue ~ yy merit, ‘fall market reports, an 
a liberal proportion of Srerery. scientific, and domestic 
| oy me peed complete Tae Wrexiy Sun, and make it 

t newspaper for the farmer's housel.old that was 
ever printed. 

Who does not know and read and like Taz Sunpay 
Sun, each number of which is a Golconda of paserecting 
lterature, with the best ry of the day, prose, ever 
rr worth me reaein. news, hamor—matter nough to fill 

a zed book, and infinitely more varied and enter- 
taining “then any book, big or little ? 

If oar idea ot i x & newspaper should be pleases 
you, send tor 

Our terms are as tollows 

For the dally Sun, a four- “page sheet of trgntycight 
columns, the ce "by mail, post-paid, 
month, or @ year; or. including the )—~ 4 
bbs on cigat-page -Rect sf ad rr ty" the peces 

cents per month, or pa 
Ly 4 edition of Tax Ke ie isc turn! Ferutshed cop. 
arately at $1.20 8 roar postage paid. 
» jhe price o the WREKLy Bex: ‘nGient pees 
0 oy & year, postage 

sending ot ke e will send an T-; 

Address I. W. Sook a, 


Publisher of TarSun, New York City 


and 
Quickly ntly 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ete. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $3.20 a year,shows the Pre 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’ssof SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Hand book about Patents free 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Ite varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper tor we 


HOME AND FAMILY. 

The Surday schoo! teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help in teaching the International Sunday School 
Lesson. 

It is evangelical but not sectarian In character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 

Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 

Yearly subscription price, postage locluded is only 
$2.50. Address 


lllustrated Christian Weekly, 
450 Nasean Street, New York 











Toany outering with Catarrh / 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 




















Wanted on Salary. 


Ladies in every neighborhood to get up clubs for 
something new, suitable for an elegant present 
Send 25 cents in stamps with references, for sam- 
ple, Full instructions and terms to agents. 


F L, HORTON & CO., Indianopolis, Ind 


ibrar 
say nate an era of it: “fan 
effects of remedy. This 
years 1, - | 
I now sleep 
sre mai 
P. & 
Nes York. 


surprised at the 
the Arst medicine in 
and made 
without 
it, send for 





F, W. DEVOE & CoO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 














Manufacturers and Importers of 


ers 


BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
—_—o— AND CLiy, 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s —— 
€ AS, F. W. Devoe & (o's 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
aa FINE COLORS, 
Oil Sketching Papers, IN TUBES 
—o— 
ge: im CHARCOAL & CRAYOy 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials, 
Cakes and Moist. ——— 
— a Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHIN 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 








ARTISTS’ 


Fred’k W. Devoe. 


Panrt Worxs Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
“James F. Drum Drumy-ond.— Fred’k Sa Saunders, J1 Jr. 





J. Seaver Page. 






















PREPARED DIRECTLY FROM 


Wheat, t, Beef, Milk 


Dr. Blanchard’s ‘Lectures and Essays" on Food, 


Price 25 srr 


(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
4 SURE NATURAL REMEDY 

For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 

and CHRONIC DISEASE. 

Circulars free on 

application. 





ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Address TH) BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Squares, N. Y. 





Dr. Blanchard consulted free, if postage is prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousnes, 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste from study, care or grief. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. 
for $%. Sample Bottle Sc. 


The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptherta, infantile diarrhea and cholera infantum. $2 each, or six botties tor $10. Sample bottle #1. 


The Beef and Milk is = avery weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 
and irritable the st luable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles for $10. Sample bottie #1 


The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.”” Never failing rem- 





$1 each, or six bottle 


edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 


6 bottles for $7.50. Sample pottle Tc. 
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Tue “ACMB” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
on Beh steal 


This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 


over the country. 


smooth and te dm gs to write 
It can be furnished 


Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or 
It is a strong paper, — = aed manilla and 


very low prices. 


i, es like white paper. 
cal Saeniend, making it 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, . . . $8.00! Bath Letter, Neca Fam 1.90 
Congress Letter, n “ - 2.50 | Commercial Note, ‘ee - 150 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are being used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 
recommended. TRY far oy nr gr ee 
Size. Per pkge of Per pkge of 10. 
6}x8, 40pp,, - $50! 6x8. 100 pp., - ‘ ene g1.08 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one pad, commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, ie me hear from you. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 





——_ 
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* ‘Works, Camden, N. J. 


STEEL 


‘le PENS 
~<a 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St., New Yorks 





Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It wi 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston cho¥- 


prepared in ten minutes. ‘The invention of CHAS. 
ALDEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk sé 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


Heapquarrers: 60 Park Pxrace, N. Y. 
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